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it will pay you to read- 


To Our Friends and Patrons 

W© thank thoae who have so generously patronized us during the thirty-nine years that we 
have been doing business and hope for a continuance of your patronage. 

The year 1922 finds the average planter in need of many things such as trees, shrubs, plants, 
vines, etc., to beautify and adorn as well as make more useful their suburban or country home. 
During the late war we were told to plant more vegetables and annual farm crops. The people 
responded with an enthusiasm never before known. As a result the fruit trees, berry bushes and 
plants were neglected, and allowed to go to waste and ruin. We now find ourselves face to face 
with an actual shortage in bearing fruit trees, berry plantations and the like. What is true of 
fruits is also true of ornamentals. There Is now an unprecedented demand for all kinds of ornamen¬ 
tal shrubs, plants and vines as well as fruit trees and berry plants. 

We wish to say to those who are in need of fruit or ornamental trees, plants, etc., that we 
were never better prepared to supply your wants than we are now. While prices are still com¬ 
paratively high on account of the general shortage due to wage.s and other conditions, we have 
reduced prices in most lines materi^y and added to our varieties and stocks so that now we have 
a most complete line. We make a specialty of supplying everything needed to plant about the 
home grounds, the fruit garden and orchard. Patrons find it more economical and convenient to 
order everything they need for planting from one house Instead of several, and we are catering 
to their wants. If you don't see what you want listed in this catalogue, let us know and we can 
generally supply It and savs you naonev as well as time and worry. Please feel free to write us 
your wants. 

TERMS — Please Read Carefully Before Ordering 

Prices In this catalogue set aside aJl previous quotations and apply only to the year 1922 and 
are good, unless abrogated by conditions beyond our control, If prices change, we will notify 
you at time we acknowledge your order. 

How to Order 

Before you send in .vour order, please read this catalogue carefully, especially the fore part. 
Use the order sheet and return envelope. Write your letter on a separate sheet of paper. Make 
out your order carefully and be sure to sign your name and address. Many people are too careless 
In writing and fail to .sign their nanie.s. Send the remittance by P. O. Money Order, Express Or¬ 
der, Registered I,etter. Bank Draft or Personal Check. You can deduct the fee charged from your 
remittance. State how goods are to be shipped.—hy parcel post, express or freight. 

Plants True to Name, Substitution, Etc. 

We exercise the greatest care to have all trees, plants, etc., true to name, unmixed, etc. 
However, If for any reason they piove otherwise, we st.'ind ready to refill the order without charge or 
refund the original price paid for the goods. It is mutually understood between ourselves and the 
planter that we are not to be held responsible beyond this. We also exercise the right, should we 
run short of any particular variety, to substitute another variety in its place, unless particularly 
Instructed by the patron not to do this. 

Handy Shipping Packages 

We use the greatest care to have all packages used in shipping goods by rnali, express or 
freight as strong, light and dependable, as possible. Small shipments of plants by parcel post are 
packed in strong manilla j^aper reinforced by cardboard to prevent injury to the plants. Larger 
shipments are packed in market baskets, and still larger shipments by express and freight, are 
packed In crates, boxes and barrels We believe that our system of packing .small fruit i»lant.«? Is 
unsurpassed. 

Orders by Parcel Post C. 0. D. Postage 

We find the parcel post most efficient, especially for small packages of plants and trees that 
oan be cut back. The limit of weight Is 70 lbs. to the third zone, which Includes places anywhere 
within 300 miles of Fhdaski. The limit of weight to all other zones above the third, is 50 lbs. 
within the territorial limit.** of the United States. The limit of weight to foreign countries varies, 
lockages by parcel post are also limited In size. The size Is determined by the length and girth 
or circumference, which must total not over 84 Inches. For instance, a package of trees can 
measure 24 inches around and five feet long and yet come within the limit of size. Packages of 
plants can be .sent by parcel post C. O. D. for the postage, anywhere within the limits of the United 
States but not to Canada and other foreign countries. The advantages of sending by C. O. D. pos¬ 
tage is that the patron pays Just the actual cost of postage. It is true that the cost of the 
G. O. D. Is 10 cents and for returning the postage to the sender about 3 cents more, total 13 cents. 
But this is well worth the cost, a.s the package 1 s practically insured against loss. We used to 
have a number of packages stolen from the malls every year. Since the Inauguration of the 
G. O. D. parcel post, we do not average to lose one package a year, so please humor us by ordering 
your goods sent by parcel post C. O. D. postage, wherever this Is practicable. When patrons are 
short of mone 5 \ at the time they wish to order they can send part cash with the order and the 
balance can be collected at time of delivery either by parcel post or express 

Plants for Canada and Foreig^n Countries 

Strawberry and vegetable plants c«in be sent into C’anada at any time of the year by parcel 
poet or express. Only small packages of plants can be sent by mall and the postage must be pde’- 
pald. This is true of all foreign countries. All other trees, shrubs and vines must be sent by ex¬ 
press or freight. Gurrant and gooseberry plants can be shipped into the Province of Ontario, 
but to no other place in Ganada. We advise having raspberry and blackberry plants, etc., and fruit 
trees shipped early, as the fumigation places in Ganada close May 1st to 15th. Strawberry plants are 
not subject to fumigation hut must be .sent in small packages of not over 4 lbs. and 6 ozs., if sent 
by mall. Plante to England and other countries of Europe, can be sent in the regular shipping 
season of spring and fall: but we advise late fall and early winter shipments to Japan. Australia. 
New Zealand^, South Africa and South America. 

About Currant and Gooseberry Shipments 

We are r)rohiblted from making shipments of Five I..eaved Pines, currant and gooseberry 
plants to an\ point west of the Mississippi River except to the states that border on its west 
bank. If tin patrsn wishes currant or gooseberry plants from us. we can have them shipped to 
him from growers of the Pacific Goast. but they cannot come from our nursery or any other 
eastern n'’>aery. There are also other states quarantined against shipments of currant and 
gooseberry ninnts from New York and other eastern states. This Is on account of the fear of the 
menace of the White Pine Blister—Rust. 
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Free Gift With Erery Order 

iirory 9 or son who ordors plants <h* other goods from this catatoguo to the amount of |2.#0 
or more, will rooeire one free packet of Giant Flowering Aster seeds* seTsral colors mixed. We 
have been giving awag these seeds in this way for several years and every year there are thomsaiMls 
of fine aster gardens that would not have existed but for us. In addition to this we give one 
copy of the l a t es t oMtioo of “Parmer on the Strawberry,” 112 pages. dO illustrations, to ^1 those 
who order alaate or sSher goods to the amount of $10.00 or more from this catalogue. 

Extra Sized Plants, Etc. 

ibices sivea in thin catalogue are for stand ard sizes of trees, plants, vines, etc., which are 
isood enough for anybody. However, every year we have calls for extra size trees, plants, etc., 
^or i mm ediate effect and for those who want som ething extra nice and are willing to pay for ft. We 
wlH snpply any Mnd of tree or plant, of extra large size, at just double the regular catalogue 
price given Here 

IMPORTANT 

IMease order strawberry and most other plants in lots of 25 and multiples of 26, as our plants 
are all buiud>ed 26 to the bunch and if we sell 12 or 20 plants, we must charge as much as for 26. 
because the bunch has to be broken, which means that the rest of the bunch usually shrivel and 
dry up before we use them. Fruit trees, grape vines and other things can be ordered In any 
quantity. Please do not erder one single fruit tree u nless you add at least 50c for packing, as the pack¬ 
ing costs mere on a single tree than the profits we make on the tree. If you want two or three plants 
each of a long list of varietfes, send for special prlc es, naming your list. We supply 6 plants at % the 
price of 25 and 12 plants at 2-3 the price of 25; 50 a t ^ the price of 100 and 600 at the price of ItOO 
When the order amounts to $10.00 or more, we allow you to select 25 at 100 rates and 250 at 1000 rates 
In every case we will endeavor to put in extra plants of some good variety to help defray the cost of 
tran.sportation. 



NUPS 


The above HhowH our Office Building occupying a ground space of SO by 52 feet 


Our Location and Facilities 

Our nursery is located just off the main road from Syracuse to Watertown, one mile south of 
Pulaski, a progressive village of 2500 inhabitants who enjoy most of the modern Improvements such 
as electric lights, natural gas, a high pressure water system, paved streets, and city delivery of 
mail, etc. 

Pulaski is the junction of two divisions of the New York Central Railroad. The postoffice Is 
second class duo largely to our patronage and handles the five Rural Free Deliveries from the village. 
There are two banks located in Pulaski, the Pulaski National and the People’s National; also, branch 
offices of the Black River Telephone Company, the Western Union Telegrraph Co., and the American 
Express Co. We refer to any of the above as to our reliability and responsibility. 

Please addres.^^: all communications to L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


Glen Willow, Ohio, 3-29-1921. 
I have been reading your strawberry book and 
you will have a good order from me another year 
when I have help te take care of thlnga. 

W. B. Lewis. 


Norfolk, Va.. April 9th. 1921. 
Berries arrived yesterday In nice condition. I ap¬ 
preciate the extra ones very much. You will hear 
from me later. Victor de Murguiondo, C. 


Oil City, Pa.. March 22nd. 1921. 

The plants arrived In good condition and I wish 
to thank you for your kind attention to the small 
order. Any business that I can send your way I 
shall be pleased to do so. 

George V. Forman. 

Mystic, Conn., 4-10-21. 

The 26 two-year-old Plum Farmer raspberry plants 
received yesterday. Thanks for correcting the er¬ 
ror. They are good looking plants and I am 
satisfied with them. Cbas. H. Dennison. 
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Send 50c for a copy of “Farmer on the 


Farmer’s Books and Essays 


“FARMBR ON THE STRABERRY". One hundred and tw^ve pages, over 40 beautiful half tone 
Ulustrations. Written by L. J. Parmer, who has spent his life among strawberries and small fruits. 
Over 25,000 copies of this book have been sold. This Is the fourth and lates edition. Price, Fifty Cents, 
postpaid. 


Origin of the Strawberry. 

The Different Species. 

Who Ought to Grow Strawberries. 
The Profits of Strawberries. 
Strawberry Culture as a Side 
Issue. 

Location of the Strawberry Bed. 
Preparation of the Soil. 

Plants and How to Procure Them. 
Taking Up and Fixing the Plants 
Ready to Set. 

What to Do With Plants From 
the Nursery. 

Setting Out the Plants. 

Hand Cultivation. 

Horse Cultivation. 

Training of the Runners. 

Sex of the Strawberry. 

Fertilizers for Strawberries. 

Insect Enemies of Strawberries. 
Fungous Diseases. 

Winter Protection. 

Spring Care of Plants. 

Protection FYom Frosts. 


SOME OF THE TOPICS TREATED 
Picking and Marketing. 

“The New Strawberry Culture." 
Fall Setting of Strawberry Plants. 
Pickers and How to Get Them. 

The Question of Help. 

The Variety Question. 

Growing Exhibition Berries. 
Raspberry Culture. 

Blackberry Culture. 

Currant and Gooseberry Culture. 
Questions and Answers. 

Wintering Strawberries. 

How to Prolong the Strawberry 
Season. 

What Is a Good Day’.s Work? 
Covering Strawberry Plants With 
Barth. 

The Fellow Who Kills the Mar¬ 
ket. 

The Strawberry Is a Modern 
Fruit. 

New Ground for Strawberries. 
Picking Berries on Shares. 

Tpach Others to uo it. 

Strawberry Beds In 

.spring. 


The Woes of the Introducer. 
Cultural Directions for Beginners. 
“Fall Bearing Strawberries.” 
How Fall Strawberries Differ 
From Other Kinds. 

Treatment of F’all Strawberries. 
Picking Fall Strawberries. 
Marketing Fall Strawberries. 

Our Experiences with Fall Straw¬ 
berries In 1910 and 1911. 
Mulching and Frost Protection. 
Cost of Growing Fall Strawberries. 
Yields and Returns. 

Varieties of Fail Strawberries. 
How to Produce New Varieties. 
Some Observations. 

What Will the Oulcoiiip Be? 
Exhibiting Strawberries at Fairs. 

Exhibitions, and the Like. 
Testimonials front Leading Au¬ 
thorities. 

Practical Suggestions on Market¬ 
ing Berries. 

Strawberries for Christmas. 

“The Man With the Hoe." 


Price of “Farmer on the Strawberry,” 60c, postpaid. Those who order goods from this catalog to 
the amount of J2.00 can have the book for 25c. We give the book free with all orders amounting te 
no .00 or more. We do not send the book on approval this year, on account ofth© b4gh price of 
paper. 

OUR UNUSUAL OFFER. Send us 50c for this book, “Farmer on the Strawberr>’.“ rettd it care¬ 
fully, and, if after reading it you do not consider it benefits you to the .•amount of $5.00 or more- 
return ft to us In good condition and we will return your money, 60c. 


Farmer’s Essays on Fruit Culture 


PK.VCTICAL AND TO THE POINT 

How to Grow Strawberries in a Harrtl. Telia all 
the secrets. Price, 10c. 

Tlie lYoper Time to Set Strawberry Plants. There 
used to be a certain time in the spring wnen people 
set strawberry plants. Now they set them most 
any time. This essay points it all out. Price, lOe. 

The Proper Handling of Small Fruit Plants. This 
tells the duty of the nurseryman and what the 
planter must do in order to have his plants live 
and grow. Price, 10c, 

Fall Planting and Its Advantages. It is getting 
more and more popular to plant in the fall on 
account of the rush work In spring. This essav 
■hows how and the adantages. Price, 10c. 

What, Wliere, When and How’ to Plant, by Bohl- 
ender. is the most valuable little book for the money 
that w-e have ever read. It tells as its title Indi¬ 
cates, what, where, when and how to plant fruit 


and ornamental trees, berry plants, ri^aea, shrubs, 
evergreens, vines and perennials, etc. Price, 25s, 
postpaid. 

How to ('are for Trees, Slirubs, Plants ami Vines 
During the Winter. An Ita name implies, this is 
Information that most people need. Price, 10c. 

Some Secrets in the Snceessfnl Marketing of 
Fruits. This is the most important item, but least 
understood by fru»t growers in general. Price. 10c. 

About That Check for Mr. W'^lHIanas. Who should 
stand the loss when plants faH to grow? This es¬ 
say gives some light on the soblect. Price, 10c. 

Some Tilings the Farmer SliouJd Have That He 
Usually Goes Without. A very instructive address 
given by L. J. Farmer on Grange Day, at Old Home 
Week. Redfleld, N. Y., Sept. 3rd. 1921. Price, 10c. 

Special Offer. We will mail “Farmer on the 
Strawberry,” “What, When. Where and How to 
Plant.” and the 8 essays for only $1.25. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


Strawberries 


strawberry plants produce two kinds of blossoms—the perfect and the imperfect. The perfect blos¬ 
soms have all the four parts of a flower—the stamens, pistils, calyx and corolla. The varieties that 
have imperfect blooms lack stamens. Stamens are the male organs and pistils the female organs of the 
blooms. Thus a berry that has stamens Is often called a “staminate” or perfect flowered, and one that 
lacks stamens but has pistils is called a “pistillate” or imperfect flowered variety. Perfect flowered 
varieties can be planted alone and will bear good crops of berries, but plstillates or imperfect flowered 
varieties will not bear good berries when planted alone. They must have the companionship of a 
staminate or perfect flowered variety In order to produce perfect fruit. For practical results it is best 
to have them not over 15 feet apart. The two kinds may be mixed In the rows, or alternate rows 
planted of each variety. The closer together the two sexes of blossoms are Intermingled, the better will 
be the result. If we plant a patch of pure Sample, Warfield or Oescents, the fruit will be seedy and 
mostly nubbins, but if Champion is planted near Sample, and Dunlap near Warfield and Oescent, the 
quality and quantity of fruit produced from these varieties will be remarkable. Varieties In this cata¬ 
logue marked “per” are perfect In flower, and those marked “imp” are Imperfect In flower. 

Brief Cultural Directions 

There is no farm crop more profitable than strawberries, no fruit more attractive or more sought 
tor in market. You can get as much money from one acre of strawberries as is usually produced from 
ten acres of other crops. I have often said I would as soon have the proceeds from one acre of 
srtawberries as from ten cows. There are some crops grown by farmers that cannot possibly give one 
a pleasant feeling when he thinks of what they are finally made into. The tobacco grower may make 
as much money as the strawberry grower, but his product does not benefit the consumer, and he can 
think of nothing but the commercial side of the question, while the strawberry grower has the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that his product is going to do good to the consumer. It doesn’t cost much to 
start in strawberry culture — about as much for an acre of plants as you would pay for an average 
cow. You don’t have to care for strawberries during the winter; after thev are covered in the fall, they 
take rare of themselves. VS' I ' 
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Any good soil that will grow either corn or potatoes will grow strawberries. We advise planting 
after two or three hoed crops have been grown on the same land. We advise draining thoroughly, as 
undrained land is unreliable, and wet induces fungus growth, the worst enemy of the strawberry. 
Qrubs, the worst Insect enemy are largely eradicated by growing two or three crops of com or potatoes, 
previous to setting the plants. We apply barn manure to the corn crop, thus getting the manure 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil before setting out the plants. We use only concentrated or 
commercial fertilizers on the land after the plants are set. because we believe barn manures tend to 
cause fungus growth to flourish, to the disadvantage of the plants. We prefer in this locality, to 
set plants in the spring, at the time when most other crops are put into the ground. We set in 
rows from 3 to 5 feet apart and the plants from 1 to 2 feet apart In the row. A favorite distance is 
1x4 feet. Set this distance, an acre will take 10,000 plants. We set the plants with any tool that 
will get the roots down straight into the soil as deep as they formerly grew. We aim to keep the 
ground free from weeds by horse cultivation and hand hoeing until the growth stops in the fall; this 
being essential for the best development of the plants. 

In applying fertilizer, our rule is to put one-third on the ground before plants are set, one-third 
while they are growing the first year, and one-third in the spring before the growth starts, the 
fruiting year. We use from 500 to 2,000 pounds, depending upon the previous richness of the soil. ’ The 
fertilizer should analyze as near 4 per cent nitrogen, 10 per cent phos. acid and 10 per cent potash* as 
is possible. We cover the field with straw or some other mulch about December 1st for winter 
protection. This also acts as a carpet or mulch to keep the weeds down, the berries clean and from 
drying up in fruiting season, if carefully removed from over the plants and placed between the rows 
in early spring after severe freezing is over. We have heard of strawberry fields that have yielded 
nearly 50,000 quarts to the acre under special treatment and when plants are set thickly. When set 
in ordinary rows they have been known to go nearly 25,000 quarts to the acre. With good average 
care, they should yield 5 to 10 thousand quarts to the acre. Special varieties often yield from 
$500 to $1,000 to the acre in Oswego County. The man who takes hold of the strawberry business 
and sticks to it for a term of years, usually pays off his mortgage and becomes well-to-do. He gets 
more money from a few acres, has less to pay out, and no more to do than the big fellow who farms 
200 acres in ordinary crops. 

The year 1921 will long be remembered by the strawberry growers of Oswego County, N. Y. A 
peculiar combination of circumstances made prices the highest and the crop the most profitable ever 
known. In the first place the plantings were smaller than usual and on account of the demand 
prices would have been good anyway. In blossoming time we had a very severe freeze, which not 
only killed late blossoms but also froze and mummified the small newly formed berries and they never 
matured. Some of the blossoms and berries escaped the freeze, in what way, no one knows and 
matured. Because of so many berries being frozen and wiped out, those that were left developed 
to extra large size and were of most beautiful appearance. They went onto a market almost clean 
of other berries, and having little competition, sold for the highest prices ever known. Large 
quantities of berries from bur county sold in New York City wholesale at 55 to 70c per quart. I 
do not know what the consumer had to pay. While taking a trip among the growers of the county 
the past falb I heard some wonderful stories. Some cleared over $1500.00 to the acre. One 
young man showed me where he got $25.00 for a crate of Chesapeaks shipped to N. Y. on commission 
One party who had a new variety got $32.00 for a 32 quart crate of them. One man who had about 
one-third of an acre of “The Best” variety, received almost $1000 for them. These stories, which can 
be verified, make the stories of Orange growing in Florida and California look silly. I understand 
that these orange groves are valued $1000 to $1500 to the acre and rarely If ever pay a profit on the 
investment. Good strawberry land can be purchased in Oswego County for $100 to $200 to the acre 
and in many cases for less. Come to Oswego County and make your money growing strawberries 
and then spend your winters in Florida or California. 


Description of Varieties and Prices of Plants 


Extra Early Varieties Second Early Varieties 


Early Ozark (Per.) Strong, rugged plants, healthy 
and very productive. Produces Its crop tn a 
short season very early. Berries large, firm, 
dark colorwl. good shippers and fine for preserv¬ 
ing and canning. Unsurpassed for first early 
market. PHce 26. 76e: 100, $2.00; 1000, $16. 

rampbeira Early (Per.) Fine vigorous growing plants 
producing many runners. Very productive of me¬ 
dium to large berries, bright glossy scarlet, firm 
and of fine flavor. Very desirable. Price 26. 
BOc; 100. $1.76: 1000, $12. 

Early JerMcy Giant (Per.) Vigorous growing plants, 
making a good supply of runners and new plants. 
Foliage vlgoroua. dark green and healthy. Ber¬ 
ries produced In great abundance, very large, 
glossy crimson and look like the Marshall. Does 
best of all the extra early varieties with us. We 
have picked them as they run when 20 berries 
would heap a quart basket. A variety that can¬ 
not be too highly recommended. 26, 76c: 100. 

$2.00: 1000. $16. 

Horsey. (Per.) Introduced from Maryland by Mr. 
Hall who describes it as the most promising 

variety for cAnuing and preserving in his section. 
The plants are good growers and produce their 
crop very early In the season. Price, 26, 76c: 

100. $2.00: lO*®. 516. 

MisHionary. This Is the variety so largely grown 
in the South for shipping North during the win¬ 
ter and early spring. The plants are vigorous 
and make many runners and new plants. The 

berries are large, glooey and look as if varnished. 

The Southern growers have a way of fixing them 
In the basket In tiers and they look very showy 
and attractive. The long pointed shape of the 
berries helps in fixing off the baskets. Price, 26. 
60c; 109, $ 1 . 60 ; 1009. $10. 

Superior. Excelsior, Barllest, Michel’s Early, Aug. 
Luther, Beder Wood, all perfect flowered. 26 for 
60c: too, $1.B0: 1009. $19. 


Senator Dunlap. (Per.) Sometimes called ‘ Senator ' 
but generally known as “Dunlap.” The most 
popular strawberry in the colder sections of the 
United States. Plants extremely vigorous and 
healthy, producing many runners and new plants 
When given good care, they sometimes make too 
many plants and should be thinned out. The 
berries are medium in size, dark glossy crimson 
and of the finest flavor. It is the ideal variety 
for the careless and slovenly grower as well as 
the farmer who has but little time to devote to 
his strawberry bed. If you set them out and 
hoe them but once, you will get some berries In 
fact, too good care will sometimes not bring as 
good results wMth this variety as poor care The 
secret of this is too many plants. If given good 
care and the plants properly thinned, It U hard 
to beat this variety for large fine flavored fancy 
berries. We can supply any quantity of this 
variety. Price, 26. 60c: 100, $1.26; 1900, $ 19 . 

Warfield. .(Imp.) Plants very vigorous, maklag 
many runners and new plants. The berries aj-e 
medium in size, dark glossy crimson, firm and fine 
for canning and shipping. The Dunlap and War- 
field when grown aide by side make a great team 
for growing for canning and shipping Price *e 
50c; 100, $1.60: 1000. $10. t'rice. 26 , 

MarslKUI. (Per.) This is the gentleman’s straw 
berry. The plants are very large and vigorea. 
and productive If given the highest cultlvatinin 
and plenty of fertilizer. The berries are viSv 
large, glossy and attractive. l have seen them 
grown when 6 heaped a quart basket Onlv 
the most skillful and painstaking succeed vrtti 
this variety which is truly the “Aristocrat” asnong 
strawberry varieties. Price, 26. 11 . 99 - lOA i« cs- 
1009 , $20. ' 

Saint Martin. (Per.) 26, $2.00; 109, $1; 1990 , $49.90 
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Be sure to order sofne very early, 


Premier. (Per.) This la a variety which haa be¬ 
come very popular in many aectiona, notably 
Delaware and Maryland, during the past few yeara 
The plants are none loo vigorous growers with 
U8 here in the North. They make a moderate 
number of runners and new plants but the plants 
do not look as healthy as some, the leaves 
Ing a peculiar curl which suggests some kind of 
weakness. They have not wintered as well with 
us as some varieties. The berries are large, light 
colored, glossy and are produced in great quan¬ 
tity. All together, w’e are afraid to recommend 
this variety unqualifiedly. It has been proven 
beyond a doubt that Premier and Howard No. 
17 are the same variety and if they are not the 
old Chlpman under a new name, I am greatly 
mistaken. It must be a most excellent variety 
in many sections, else so many good things would 
not be said of it. Where there is so much smoke, 
you will always find some fire. Price 25, 75c; 
100 , 12.00; 1000, (16. 

Haverland. (Imp.) Plants vigorous growers, mak¬ 
ing many new plants. Berries produced in great 
quantity, laying about the plants in “Heaps and 
Piles.” Berries light colored, long, glossy, not 
very firm. Fine for near market where “quantity” 
counts. Price, 26, 60c; 100, (1.60; 1000, (12. 

Mck Ohiner. (Per.) A variety w’hlch haa become 
very popular in California and other similar cli¬ 
mates. Plants moderately vigorous. Berries 
medium to large, glossy and attractive. 26. 76c: 
100 , (2.00; 1000, (16. 

Abliigton. (Per.) Plants vigorous healthy growers. 
Berries very large, glossy and very attractive. 
Fine for fancy market. 26. 76c; 100, (2.00: 1000, 
(16. 

Klondike. (Per.) The most popular well known 
variety that is grown in the South, especially 
along the south Atlantic Coast. Plants moder¬ 
ately vigorous and productive. The leaf stems 
have a reddish cast. The berries are medium to 
large, glossy and attractive. Not so popular in 
the North where the berries arc lighter in color 
and the plants not so productive as they are in 
the South. Price, 26. 60c; 100, (1.26; 1000, (10. 

Tenn. Prolific* Success, Magic Ucm. (Per.) 26, 60c. 

) 00 , 11.6»; lot*, lit- 



Mid-Season Varieties 

Oswego. (Per.) Plants vigorous growers making a 
moderate number of new plants each year. Foli¬ 
age healthy and light green in color, glossy. 
Berries large to very large, dark red on side 
next to sun and lighter shade on under side, 
Wedge shaped. Very productive. Plants do well 
and produce abundantly on light soils and soils 
too poor for some varieties. This is so good a 
berry that is known under several names, such as 
Doman, Hundred Dollar, New York, Corsican^ 
Ryckman, Pride of Michigan. Uncle Jim Morgan’s 
Favorite, etc. Price, 26, 60c; 100, (1.50; 1000, (12. 

Parson's Beauty. Plants vigorous and very produc¬ 
tive. Berries medium to large, firm and dark red 
in color. It is more productive, larger and more 
desirable for market than Dunlap. If quantity is 
wanted, this is hard to surpass. The variety 
widely advertised as “Gibson” is the same as 
Parson's Beauty. 26, 60c; 100, (1.60; 1000, (12. 

Buhach. (Imp.) Plants very large and moderately 
vigorous. Berries extremely large and produced 
in great quantity. Rather soft fruit and light 
colored, but a favorite for near market where 
quantity counts. 36. 76c; Itl. (2.00: 1000. (16. 


.Norwood. (Per.) Plants of the Marshall type, but 
not the same variety. The berries are possibly the 
largest of any known variety grown. We have 
seen a photograph which showed three berries 
which crowded a quart basket. The flavor of the 
fruit and its bright glossy color is unsurpassed. 
Price, 26 for 76c; 100. (2.60; 1000. (20. 

SharplesH. (Per.) Plants vigorous, making plenty 
of new plants each year. Foliage light green. 
.Moderately productive under ordinary care but 
increases In productiveness In proportion to care 
and fertilizer given. The berries are extremely 
large and irregular In shape when given the high¬ 
est culture. The fruits are light colored and of 
the very finest flavor. Especially adapted for 
home use where high culture is given and qual¬ 
ity appreciated. 26. 76c; 100, (1.60; 1000. (12. 

WilliHin Belt. (Per.) Fine growing large plants, 
light green In color. Leaves broad and leathery. 
Very productive, especially the second year of 
fruiting. Brries large, light colored, fan-shaped, 
irregular and coxcombed. Dues best on dry soils. 
Flavor of fruit very flne. Rusts badly on some 
soils. A great favorite where it succeeds. 26 
$50c; 100, (1.60: 1000. (12. 

Big Valley. (Per.) Of the Oswego type of berry. 
Plants and fruit closely resemble that variety 
but may bo an Iraprovenient. Certaluly It Is one 
of the moat desirable knd profitable varieties we 
have for mldseaaon. Price, 26, 6tc; 100 (1 60 

1000 , ( 12 . 

Howard No. 17. (Per.) See description of Premier. 

Late Varieties 

“The Best.” (Per.) This is the mowt satisfactory 
late strawberry, taking everything into consider¬ 
ation, that we have ever grown. The plants are 
of the Gandy type and undoubtedly It has blood 
of that variety in its veins. The runners are 
long and irregular in size. The plants are vigor¬ 
ous and healthy, unsurpassed in vigor. The leaves 
are healthy and leathery. The fruit Is produced 
in great abundance, very late hi the season. It 
is large to very large, light glossy crimson in 
color and very firm and attractive. The past 
season when strawberries from this county sold 
in New York City at such high prices, the “Best” 
brought from 66c to 70c per Auart whslssale. The 
growers who have it are very enthusiastls in its 
praise. One grower harvested them at the rate 
of over (2,000.00 to the acre. We nsw have over 
an acre of plants of this variety aioue and have 
plenty of plants to offer. Pri^ of plants. 26 
(1.26: 100, (3.60; 1000, (2&.0t. 

Aroma. (Per.) This variety is posathly mere largely 
grown, the country over than any other kind 
The plants are vigorous and very productive. The 
berries are large, oblong, light glossy orlmson 
and of flne flavor. Fine for heme use or market. 
The Aroma is used for market and shipping all 
through the Southwest and ie very popular. Price 
26. 50c: 100. (1.60; 1000, (12. 

Big Joe. (Per.) Very popular In many seetions for 
growing for market. The plants are healthy and 
make flne rows. The berries are very large, pro¬ 
duced in great abundance, are firm and good 
shippers. The bright, glossy odor attracts the 
eye and sells the fruit readily. The variety 
known as Chester is practically the same as Big 
Joe. Price 26, 76c; 100, (2.tf; lOtt, $16* 

Kidgway. (Per.) The plants of Rldgway ars the most 
vigorous and heavily rootpd of shiy variety we 
grow. When you dig them, you are reminded of 
asparagus roots, they are so health and vigor¬ 
ous. Good strong plants in a variety are an 
indication of ability to produce a crop aud in 
the Rldgway. this rule is no exception. The 
fruit is produced in great quantity and it la 
flne. The berries are medium to large in slse. 
very regular in shape as If turned out In a lathe, 
bright glossy crimson and very attractive, looking 
as if varnished. One of the most desirahie vari¬ 
eties for home use and near uxarket. Price, 2ft. 76c: 
100 . (2.00; 1000, (16. 

Gandy. (Per.) The old standard variety fer late 
market. Price, 26. 60c; 100, 11.60; lOM, (12. 

Big Isite. (Per.) Plants vigorous, healthy and pro¬ 
ductive. Berries medium to very large, attractlTe. 
firm and flne for market. Has been tested out 
in this section and found very desirable. Price. 
26. 76c: 100. (2.00; 1000, (16. 

Bewastleo. (Per.) A sturdy vigorous growing plant 
very productive of large flne looking, firm berries, 
especially adapted for late market. 26. 

76c; 100, (2.00: 1000, (16. 

Bupton. (Per.) Plants are unusually stroug healthy 
and sturdy growers, the Individual numers and 
plants being unusually large and strMg. It does 
not make runners and new piauts as treeir as 





medium and very late strawberries. 


7 


some but each plant la able to produce a fine 
crop of berrlea. The fruit ia very large, attrac¬ 
tive and very firm, poaaibly the flrraeat atravr- 
berry grown and therefore very dealrable for ship¬ 
ping and market. It la driving out the old Qandy 
and other late ones In New Jersey and other 
places where it ia largely grown. Price, 26. 75c; 
100. 12.00: 1000, 515. 

Sample. (Imp.) Plants good growers and very pro¬ 
ductive. Berrlea very large, regular in shape, 
light colored and moderately Arm. One of the 
very beat of the old varieties for growing ror 
market where Quantity ia wanted. The fruit 
averages unusually large and it ia unaurpaaaed in 
productiveness. Price, 26, 75e; lOO, $2.00: 1000. 
515. 

Brandywine. (Per.) Thia kind la particular to soil, 
wanting a dry or sandy aoil. but la not particu¬ 
lar to location. It thrives in some places in the 
Noz^h and in California and Florida aa well as 
other places where the soil is congenial. The 
plants are not healthy on some moist soils. The 
fruit is very large, dark colored, very Arm and 
attractive when well grown. The Sean is aeep 
red clear through the berry. Brandywine and 
Wm. Belt seem to do well in the same location 
but do not thrive in all places. Price, 26. 60c; 
100 , 51 . 60 ; 1000 , $ 11 . 


C'hesapeake iPer.) This variety has enormous plants 
of the very finest appearance. Berries very large, 
regular in shape, oblong, glossy and attractive. 
Not as productive as some but the berries out- 
.sell all other varieties. It is to late strawberries 
what the Marshall is to early ones. When shipped 
from this county to New York City the past sea¬ 
son, the Chesapeake sold as high as 526.00 for 
1 bushel crate. Price, 26. 76c; 100, 52.00; 1000, 511. 

Stevens’ Lttte Champion. (Per.) This variety is mor* 
largely grown in this county (Oswego) for ship¬ 
ment to New York and other cities than any 
other kind. The principal reason why It is grown 
is that it is a good shipper. A crate of them 
weighs less than of most any other variety and 
because thay have less moisture in them and 
more calyx or hull, they weigh less. The plants 
are very thrifty grower.^ and do well on either 
moist or dry soil and do not seem to reQulre the 
attention and fertility that most other kinds re¬ 
quire. The berries are medium to large In slse. 
shaped irregular, eoxcombed and rather ugly In 
appearance. The flavor Is Inferior. They are 
fairly productive and last until very late In the 
season. The herry Is so dry that 11 will not spoil 
if left on the vines longer than others. 1 have 
known them to go for nearly a week and then 
be in good condition for the local markets. J 



^ U. FARMER 


<>len Mary. (Per.) The plants of Qien Mary are 
very large and thrifty when grown on congenial 
soil. They do not do well on clay or heavy tena¬ 
cious wet soils of any kind. Sandy or gravelly 
soils, well drained, seem most congenial for mem. 
The berries are irregular in shape, not very at¬ 
tractive, having white tips, but are produced in 
great abundance very late in the season. It la 
claimed by many to be the largest and most pro¬ 
ductive late strawberry In existence. The flavor 
is rather poor. The Olen Mary, Brandywine and 
Wm. Belt all require about the same conditions. 
The Qlen Mary is more largely used In this section 
for late market. Price. 26. 76c; 150, 52 . 00 : 1000 . 
Ilk 


have seen them grow and do well on soil# seem¬ 
ingly too poor to grow white beans. I hav* 
seen enormous crops of them grown on rich moist 
soil when the plants were so thick M would seem 
Impossible for them to fruit so heavily. Price. 
'‘6. 60c; 100. 51.60; 1000, 512 . 

Mascot. (Per.) This Is a berry of the Oandy type, 
the plants closely resembling that famous old 
variety. The berries are exceedingly large, firm 
and of rich dark color, very glossy and attractive. 
The past season (1921) it proved out to be the 
very latest strawberry fruited In this section. One 
year we picked them at the rate of 42 bushsls 
to the acre July 12th and they sold readily at 
llo per quart whisb was 2 to 6c per quart above 




if unatjle to make selection of varieties 




what othrr varjetles broujfht. Price. 25. 76c; 100 . 
*2.00; 1000, *15. 

I’rlze. (Per.) This comparatively new 
variety has become very popular in many sec¬ 
tions otj account of Its ability t«) produce a crop 
under very unfavorable conditions. When moat 
varieties are killed ouiriKht by frosts in bl<j8- 
•ornlnit time. Kellojtfcr’8 Prize and other pi.sflUateH 


seem to be almost immune to frosts and come 
on and bear a ^ood crop which always brings 
an unusually good price In such years. The 
plants of this variety are good vigorous grow¬ 
ers and are enormously productive. The berries 
are very large, of good color and appearance. 
One of the dependable kinds It will do well to 
tie to. Price. 25. 76c; 100, *2.00; 1000. *16. 


Fall or Everbearing Strawberries 

Kail bearing strawberries are a decided success. W'e believe in planting at least a part of 
your plantation to them. They have not been quite perfected yet as other strawberries have been, 
but they have v.ahiable characteristics that should be considered. Like other strawberries, there 
la no one variety that combines all the valuable characteristics that we would like in a strawberry. 
Most of them run medium in size, averaging with AVariicld and Dunlap, and some of them are of 
inferior quality. Some of their strong points that could be enumerated are the following. They 
fruit in the fall of the same year that they are set out. The plants blossom continuously and if 
one set of blossoms is freshen off in spring, another set will appear in a few weeks and we will get a 
crop that season Just the same, although it will b** later than usual; while common varieties of 
strawberries, If the blossoms are killed In the spring, the crop is destroyed. Some of the varieties, 
notably so the Progre-sslve, are earlier to ripen In the snring than any other strawberry. They are 
usually more productive in the regular June fruiting season than other strawberries. The fall crop 
comes when strawberries are in great demand and there i.s an almost unlimited sale for them at good 
prices. 

Varieties of Fall Bearing Strawberries 


ProgresHive. (Per.) This variety Is more generally 
grown than any other of the fall bearing sorts. 
The plants closely resemble Dunlap plants but 
of course, on account of Its fall bearing propen¬ 
sities, are not as good plant makers as that 
famous variety, although they are as good plant 
makers as any fall fruiting kind known. They 
bear an enormous crop of small to medium 
fruits of good flavor, rather dark In color. It 
is not a good keeper and will not do to ship far 
or stand in market long, as it rapidly turns darit 
and deteriorates. For home consumption it if 
fine. As a spring fruiter, it la unsurpassed Ir: 
productiveness and la the earliest berry to ripen 
Cft all; but after the first picking, the berries 
rapidly deteriorate In size and cannot we marketed 
In competition with other early varieties. It 
thrives further south and over a wider extent 
■of territory than any other everbearing straw¬ 
berry. Price 26, *1.00; 100, *2.60; 1000. *20. 

Superb. (Per.) The plants of this variety are fine 
thrifty growers, making many new plants the 
first season, and sparingly after the first year. 
The individual old plants get to be of great pro¬ 
portions and If the runners do not start or are 
kept clipped back, the plants will bear a good 
crop of berries In the fall of the first year. The 
■berries ore large to very large, regular in shape 
-as if turned out in a lathe. They are bright 
glossy crimson and the prettiest and most at¬ 
tractive fruit of all the klnd.s of fall bearing 
Strawberries. The flavor in the fall as well as In 
the spring is inferior to most other varieties, 
lacking real character. In the spring, the crop 
of berries from the same plants is enormous and 
they run from small to medium and large In size 
They are p<»4slbly more pr«}diictlve in spring than 
any straw'bcrry we know, and sell well In market 
on account of their good appearan*-*-: but as 1 
saW before, the flavor Is inferior. If the plants 
ere hoed out thoroughly aftor picking the spring 
crop and fertilized ; well, they will bear another 
good fall crop. The Sopi-rh is « good shipper. 
In sprang or fall, and is one of rhe best for mar¬ 
ket purposes. Prioe. 26. *1 . ino. ts.nn looo 

* 20 . 

Fearless. (Per.) Of the same type as Superb and 
claimed by some to bo more productive. Price 
same as Superb. 

AmericuM. (Per.) The plants of the Americua straw¬ 
berry are light green in color, healthy and vigor 
ous. They reproduce and make about the same 
number of new plants each year as the Bubach. 
The fruit is medium to very large in size, de- 
X>endlng on the care given them and the kind of 
soil they are grown on. On sandy and light 
soils, they are rather small, but attain the largest 
size on rich clay. The berries are glossy and 
attractive, Inclining to be light In color, very 
Arm and good shippers. To attain the best re¬ 
sults with Amerlcus, must use naturally rich 

soli and make It still richer by applications of 
barn manure and commercial fertilizer and give 
them constant cultivation and hand hoeing. One 
of the secrets of our success with all kinds of 
overbearing strawberries is that we make the 
ground very rich and keep the cultivator and 
hand hoes going continuously every week, even 
when the plants are In full fruiting. No other 
kind responds to this more thoroughly than 
Amerlcus. It Is our leading fall fruiting variety 
on account of productiveness and quality. No 
strawberry ever grown equals the Amerlcus In 


flavor. Nu fail bearing strawberry surpasses It In 
productiveness w’hen they get plenty of fertilizer 
and good care. The plants of Amerlcus are al¬ 
ways scarce and higher than some others. Price, 
26. *1,26, 100, *4.00; 1000, *30. 

I'Yancis. The Francis is a weak growing inferior 
plant when first set. but with good care attains 
a large size. It is enormously productive In the 
fall of the very largest berries. Some succeed 
with it better than with Amerlcus. It requires 
about the same care and attention as Amerlcus. 
No .slovenly grower should attempt to grow either 
kind. Very few people now try to grow the 
Francis on account of the weak plants and so 
they are scarce an<l high priced. Price, 26, *1.60; 
100, *6.00; 1000, $40. 

Duluth or .MlniieNota No. 1017. On account of the 
dry seasons, the Duluth has for practical ro- 
Multa, surpassed almost all the other varieties of 
everbearing strawberries during the past two 
years. The plants are strong sturdy growers 
and load up enormously with blossoms ana oer- 
rles every fall. The fruit is firm and a good 
shipper, although not as nice in appearance as 
Superb. It runs about the same size as Superb. 
The crop of fruit in the regular spring or summer 
season is enormous. The flavor is better than 
Superb but none too good. In a wet season, the 
Duluth is Inclined to lose its foliage by blight and 
mildew and is not so satisfactory, but in a dry 
season you cannot beat It for a cropper. Price. 
36. *1.60; 100, *6.00; 1000. *40. 



itesket of New Nevertmll Btr»w»eiTiM 


Wlnterport, Maine, Nov. 17th, IfSO. 
My strawberry and raspberry plants I bought ef 
you are doing nicely. 

Doiukid A. Laing. 







youptelf, better leave It to us. 




The New Everbearing Strawberry—“NEVERFAIL” 


We Introduced this variety to the public In the 
•pHng of 1919. It originated in Ohio by the vet¬ 
eran etrawberry expert Mr. D. J. Miller and was 
highly recommended to us by the late Matthew 
Crawford; who in his day, was considered the 
leading and most reliable strawberry expert. Mr. 
Crawford wrote me that It was the most valuable 
variety be had ever tested out and he had tried 
them all. I procured my plants of Mr. Miller In 
1918 and 1919. It is a seedling of Bubach fertilized 
with Superb. It resembles Superb in both plant and 
fruit, but is much more productive than Superb, 
although not quite so pretty in appearance. Mr. 
Miller claims that it is four times as productive 
as Suprb. We have grown them in matted rows and 
ws find them much more productive than Superb. 


We have picked the largest berries and great 
quantities of them from plants that were entirety 
hidden by runner* and young plants. It bears some 
on the young plants which Superb does not. It 
has not done as well with us the past two very 
dry seasons as it did the first two seasons whlofe 
were comparatively moist. We therefore infer that 
It does best in a medium to moist seasoa, Just 
contrary to the Duluth. If one grows the Duluth 
and Neverfail, he is quite sure to hit it just right 
with one or the other every year. The demand for 
the plants Is still great after the third year of sala. 
We sold one party sixty thousand of them the pavt 
fall. The supply la still limited. Price, 4 plant*. 
11.00; 12 for 82.00; 26 for IS.OO; 109 for $19. 

1000 for 190. 



One plant of the “Neverfail'* Strawberry photographed Oct. 11th. There were t>velve Klpe Berries un 

it at the time 


Transplanted Strawberry Plants or Strawberry Hants for Summer Plan tin 

During the paet few years there has grown up a great demand for strawberry plants for June, 
July, August and September planting. How to meet this demand and supply plants in good shape 
fit to set out at these dates, has been a great study for us. Our plan of supplying transplanted 

plants at these times has solved the question. We get these transplanted plants in this fashion, la 

the spring, we take up strawberry plants from the rows where they grew the year before. Just tha 
same as though we were going to set them out permanently or ship them to a customer. Instep ot 
doing this, we heel them in or transplant them to little beds, the rows 6 to 8 inches apart, with 
plants about 1 inch apart in the rows. We put them into the ground as deep as they grew in the 
beds the year before and in such a way that each plant reaches the soil with its roots. In this way, 
we are enabled to get about ten thousand plants on one square rod of ground space. These are 
watered as seems necessary and kept growing until taken up for final transplanting to our own fields 

or shipped to customers. Not all kinds of soils are adapted for this transplanting or heeling la 

business and It requires great skill to so figure things that the plants will be in good shape to ship 
when wanted. We have studied this out and mastered the situation. To the man or woman who 
neglected to set ctrawberry plants In the early spring, we say that we can deliver them good plants 
In June, July August and September and the next spring they can pick a good crop of berries from 
them. Of course this is much more work for us than usual in preparing strawberry plants and we 
must ask an additional price. We advise using these transplanted strawberry plants any time after 
May 16th, and before Sept. 1st. Price of transplanted plants,—$1.00 per 100, $5.00 per 1000 over and 
above the regular price asked in this catalogue. For Instance, Early Jersey Giant plants will cost In 
transplanted plants, $J.OO per 100, $20.00 per 1000, Dunlaps will cost, $2.25 per 100, $15.00 per 1000. 


Clinton, Iowa, 6-26-1921. 
The plant* and shrubs came in fine shape the 23rd. 
Thank* for the extras. M. D. Allan. 

Broqme County, N. Y., May 30th, 1921. 
Plants came all O. K. I have them *et and they 
are fine. All appear to be alive. 

Cha*. J. Vallen. 


Johnson City, N. Y.. 9-23-1911. 

Received your shipment the 18th. They were In 
fine shape. The leaves on the apple tree were not 
even wilted. A. D. Brown. 

Monterey, California, Deo., 1st, 1929. 

I received the plant* by exprea* in due time and 
was well satisfied with them. 


Dora Devareaux. 
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In most sections, the very latest varieties 


Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 

Many people prefer pot grown plants to any others on account of the earth on the roots, ^abl^C 
the Inexperienced to plant strawberry plants without loss at any season of tr^ 

•upply pot grown strawberry plants any growing naonth of the year. The 

usually set are July and August. If you want particular varieties or a large quantity, 1^ usxnow 
jrour wants at least 30 days in advance of time wanted. Price of potted plants $3.00 per 100, $zo, per 
1000 In addition to price of plants priced in this catalogrue. For instance. Early Jersey Giant would 
cost $6.00 per 100, $40.00 per 1000 and Dunlap $4.60 per 100, $30.00 per 1000. Potted planU are of 

J reat expense to produce and must be packed in strong packages for shipment or they are easily 
estroyed. 



United States Parcel Post Rates — Fourth Class Matter 

SeedH, Plants, BnlbM, Roots, Garden and Poultry Hnppliee 


Lb. or Ad. Lb. 

Rate Table Frn. or Frn. 

Local rate Pulaski and Suburbs only.... 6c He 

First Zone within 60 miles of Pulaski.... 6c lo 

Second Zone within 160 miles of Pulaski. Sc lo 

Third Zone within 800 miles of Pulaski. .6c 2c 

Fourth Zone within 600 miles of Pulaski. 7c 4c 

Fifth Zone within 1,000 miles of Pulaski. 8c 6c 

Sixth Zone within 1,400 miles of Pulaski. 9c 8c 

Seventh Zone within 1,800 miles of 

Pulaski .11c 10c 

■Ightb Zone all over 1,800 miles from 

Pulaski .12c 12c 

■IZB OF PARCEL THAT CAN BE SENT BY 
PARCEL POST 

Slse of package that can be sent by Parcel Post 

Valdosta, Georgia, April 11th, 1921. 
1 write to you to express my appreciation to 
you for your berry catalogue. Are you In position 
to ship me a few of your dewberries. I^ucretla pre¬ 
ferred. I also want your berry book. Kindly 

let me know and I will send you M. O. for same. 

C. W. Parker. 

Cortelyou, Alabama, June 4th, 1921. 
Out of the strawberry seeds you sent me I got some¬ 
thing over 60 plants and I am well pleased with 
them. Frank Roney. 

f^orth Baltimore, Ohio, Jan. Slat, 1921. 
Everything I ordered from you a couple of years 
ago growed. Didn’t lose a vine. 

Mrs. Frank Lybarger. 

Leominster, Mass., May 9th, 1921. 
W# received the order In very good condition and 
feel we have very good vines. In future anything 
we want in that line, we will give you the order 

Miss Catherine Hlllery. 


can not be over 84 inches in length and girth com¬ 
bined. 

The rate of postage on mailable parcels of seeds, 
cuttings, bulbs, roots and plants weighing 8 oz. or 
less, shall be Ic for each 2 oz. or fraction thereof, 
regardless of distance, and on those weighing mors 
than 8 oz. the pound rates shown in table shall 
apply. 

WEIGHTS BY PARCEL POST 

Parcels up to 70 lbs. can be sent by Parcel Post 
in the local, 1st, 2d and 3d zones and up to 60 Iba 
’.n all the other zones. 

To points further than the 2nd zone on weight 
of over 10 lbs., the charge by freight or express Is 
usually more economical. 



Ijirtuiwis af *^evarfai]'* Strawberrr. Reduced la 

■IM. 

























•f •tTAwberrlet pay beat for market, 
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Raspberries 


While atrawberries may be set any growing month of the year and get fairly good results, 
raspberries must be set at certain seasons or the results are not good. The best time to set then 
is when the plants are dormant In early spring or after Oct. 1st in the fall. If the plants have bees 
held back, they may be set later in the spring and good results are also secured by taking up the 
green and growing plants and setting them out the same day, after the young canes have made a 
growth of 6 to 8 in^es. The more cloudy and moist the day, the better will be the results. The 
best patch of black raspberries 1 ever fruited was set about June 10 with young plants that had 
grown up 12 to 18 Inches before we transplanted them. 

The more vigorous - rowing the variety is, the farther apart It ought to be set. Red raiqi^ 
berries may be set In crntlnuous rows 5 to 6 feet apart and the plants set one to three feet ape^ 
In the rows; or they ma.. be set 5 to 6 feet apart each way and kept closely In hills, cultivating 
both ways. Black and purpte raspberries may be set on the same plan, but the rows for blaoh 
caps should be one foot farther apart and for purple raspberries two feet farther apart, than for 
red raspberries. «Vhcn plants are set in hills to cultivate both ways, it Is a good plan to set two 

g iants In each bill afc>oQt six Inches apart from each other. Raspberries need to be well tended and 
oed the first year but in after years, most of the work can be done bv horse and cultivator In early 
spring, and Just after the fruit is harvested. The old canes should always be cut out and burned 
a^er fruiting. 

We consider the raspberry second In Importance to the strawberry. It Is not so profitable, acre 
for acre, but many people prefer to grow them because there is not as much hand labor to them. 


Red Varieties 

Herbert. After fruiting the Herbert for aeveral 
years, we have come to the conclusion that it Is 
the best variety of red raspberry for us to grow. 
Others may have different conditions and succeed 
better with other varieties, but give us the Her¬ 
bert. Our reasons are summarized In the fol¬ 
lowing words,—The Herbert Is a good thrifty 
grower, making nice straight tall canes. The 
canes appear to be entirely hardy. It originated 
In Canada and ought to be hardy. It Is enorm¬ 
ously productive. The berries are very large 
round In shape and of the very finest flavor. It 
IS quits firm and a good shipper. The plants are 
almost entirely free of diseases and fruit well on 
the same piece from year to year. We might go 
on to say a lot but this Is sufficient. Price of 
plants. 15c each, 25 for $1.60: 100, $6.00; 1000, $40. 
2 yr. old transplants, 25c each, 26 for $2.60; 100. 
$8.00; 1000, $60. 

Outhbert. This Is the old standby. The canes are 
very thrifty and with good care attain large size. 
The plants are very fruitful and hardy when kept 
clean of weeds, the surplus plants removed and 
the old canes removed after fruiting. The berries 
are large oblong, dark colored, very pretty and 
of the very highest flavor. A shortcake made of 
Cuthbert red raspberries is fit for a king. A 
good shipper and a favorite In market. The 
plants are almost entirely free of all diseases. 
Price, 10c each; 26 for $1.00; 100, $2.60; 1000, 
$20. 2 yr. old transplants, 20c each; 25 for $1.60: 

100, $5.00; 1000; $40. 

fit. B«gls Everbearing. Plants are good growers, 
very thrifty and make many new plants. This 
variety fruits in the summer and again in the fall 
on the new growth. The plants are healthy and 
a plantation seems to Improve in vigor and pro¬ 
ductiveness from year to year. This variety has 
been known to produce berries in the fall which 
sold at the rate of $800 to the acre. The best 
results are obtained by cutting off the canes that 
grew the year before and forcing a more vigor¬ 
ous growth of new cane. On this new cane, the 
berries are produced in the late summer and fall. 
The St. Regis berries are fine in flavor but com¬ 
pared to other varieties are rather small, especially 
In the regular summer fruiting season. Price of 
planU, 16c each; 26. $1.60; 100. $6.00; 1000, $36. 

Brskine Park Everbearing. Pound growing by a 
Mr. Norman on the estate of George Westing- 
house at Lee, Massachusetts. The canes are 
stocky growers with unusually heavy roots. The 
berries are not of much account in the regular 
fruiting season. To attain the best results, the 
canes that grew the year before must be re- 
movd either in the late fall after they have made 
their full growth or in the early spring before 
the growth of the new canes commences. This 
of course will destroy the regular summer crop 
and the fall crop will be produced on the young 
canes in late summer and fall. The Erskine Park 
did well for us in 1919 and 1920 but was nearly 
a complete failure in 1921. We suspect it was 
on account of the extreme dry season and the 
fact that we neglected cultivation somewhat and 
had no water to apply to help them out. We In¬ 
troduced and recommended the Erskine Park on 
the strength of the statements of two well known 
gentlemen, Mr. Bert Baker of eastern New York 
and Mr. Geo. M. Darrow of the United States 
Dept, of Agriculture. Mr. Baker wrote us that 
100 plants of the Erskine Park produced mors 
fruit In the fall than several acres of the St. 


Regis grown on the same kind of soil in tbs 
same year. Mr. Geo. M. Darrow writes us as fol¬ 
lows, 'T have seen the Erskine Park at Mr. 
Norman’s place. It seems very hardy, having 
stood the winters in Eastern New York, Wsstsra 
Massachusetts and Southern Vermont, without in¬ 
jury. The berries are very large and conical in 
shape. In quality of fruit and quantity produoad 
on young canes in the autumn in places whsrs 
I have seen it. the Erskine Park surpasses tbs 
St. Regis or Ranere." 

Mr. E. J. Norman, who discovered the Brsklns 
Park, writes ms as follows:— 

Lee. Mass., Aug. 22nd, 1912. 
Mr. L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y.. 

Dear 8Ir:Yours concerning Erskine Park everbear¬ 
ing raspberry received. 1 find best treatment for fall 
fruit is to cut down canes after frost and to fruit 
on the new canes. This variety Is a very heavy 
and continuous cropper, sending out bunches of 
fruit all down the canes and a very heavy feeder, 
likes lots of manure, and a few good waterings 
during July helps out. Your description In pam¬ 
phlet Just received is about right, but a few errors 
should be corrected. The berry originated at Ers¬ 
kine Park, the Estate of Geo. Westingbouse, tbs 
Inventor of the air brake etc., not a Mr. Norton. 
Where his name got In I don’t know. Tell your 
customers not to expect big results until they get 
good strong canes. I am getting lots of berries 
now and expect to continue till hard frost. 

Truly yours. 

Edward J. Norman. 

The berries of the Erskine Park are different 
from most raspberries. It seems to belong to 
a distinct new race of raspberries. There are 
fewer seeds than In other raspberries and tbs 
drupes that surrounded the seeds are much largsr 
than in other raspberries. Like all raspberries 
that have larger drupes than usual, the berries 
are inclined to crumble In picking more than 
other raspberries, and are therefore more desirable 
for home use than for market, espcially markets 
where they must be transported some distance. 
Price of Erskine Park plants, 26c each; 6 for 
$1.00; 12 for $1.60; 26 for $2.60; 100 for $8; 
1000 for $60. 2 yr. transplants. 3&c each; 6 for 

$1.60; 12 for $2.60; 26 for $3.60; 100 for $12: 
1000 . for $100. 

LaFVance Everbearing. The LaPrance everbearing 
red raspberry originated in the garden of a 
Mr. Allas at Stamford, Conn., several years ago. 
It is undoubtedly a cross of two or more varietlea, 
as several varieties of raspberries were growing 
in the garden at the time the new berry was dis¬ 
covered. It was Introduced by a New York firm 
about three years ago at $2.00 per plant and 
much publicity was given it in the press. We 
recently spent two days in Investigating the 
merits of the LaPrance and were offered the aals 
of the whole proposition, but tbe price was too 
much for the uncertainty. The LaPrance rasp¬ 
berry is of the same general type as the Brsklns 
Park and I have no means of knowing at pres¬ 
ent which is superior. The people who control 
it claim that it is entirely hardy at Stamford 
and other places and much superior to Erskine 
Park and all other red raspberries that they 
have tested and they have tested several vari¬ 
eties. I have a letter from Mr. Darrow In wbiob 
he states that the Erskine Park surpassed tbs 
LaPrance in value near Washington this yesr, 
although Brskine Park was a failure at its orig¬ 
inal home and in some other places the past 
season. I saw the original patch of the IjaPranos 
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Don't overlook the "The Best" and tha 


large 7 acre patch used for propo- 
plant* looked nice and healthy 
ana there were numeroua atema of red berrlea on 
to canea •till and It waa late In December when 
The condition* were good. Ouod cul- 
wv* been given and the plants looked fine. 

Whether the Brsklne Park would be aa good un- 
€*r the aame condition*. I do not know. Whether 
the LaFrance would decline under ordinary cul¬ 
ture and be tender away from the Influence of 
toe ocean and salt water is a problem. I have 
great confidence In the variety, however, and have 
purchased a quantity of the plant* which I will 
offer to my customers. Price, 76c per plant: 16.00 
per dozen, $36 per 100. 

Waw Kmplre. The canea are moderate growers and 
must have very rich soil to do their best. It Is 
enormously productive, the most productive red 
ras pberry for the cane space that we have ever 
fruited. The berries are very large, bright colored 
and firm, making good shippers. The flavor la 
^ equal, however, to Cuthbert or Herbert, 
race, 26c each; 6 for $1.26; 12 for $2.00 26 for 

tttO: 100 . $ 12 : 1000 . $ 100 . 


Minnesota No .4. The canes of this variety are bSo* 
clean growers, entirely free of diseases. It is the 
most productive red raspberry we have ever 
fruited. The berries are large, a beautiful re4« 
very firm and fine for market. It la not of very 
good flavor, but this does not hurt it for market. 
Price, 26c each, dozen, $2.00; 100, $10. 

Ontario. Price $1.00 per plant. 

luue Red Raspberry. One of the best early raep> 
berries, hardy and enormously productive. Prloe, 
16c each; 6 for 60c; 26, $1.60; 100, $6; 1000, $ 40 . 
Transplants, 6 for $1.00; 26 for $3.00; 100, $ 10 ; 
1000, $76. 

/daho Red Raspberry. Bntirely hardy, enermouely 
productive, berries very large and fine for csia- 
ning. Price, strong plants, 26c each; 26, $2.6#; 
100, $8.00; 1000. $76.00. 

Early King. A healthy growing raspberry, very 
productive of fine quality fruit. It la consider^ 
the best very early raspberry in many sections. 
Price, strong plants, 10c each; 26, $1.00; 100, $$. 6 #; 
1000, $30. 

Miller, I>ondoD, Marlboro, Perfection. lOo each; 21 
for $1.00; 100, $3.60; 1000, $20. 



Black Varieties 


most popular black 
JJtJL a 7, Anierlca. It is grown by the acre 

Pacific and everywhere 
receives the highest praise. It was Introduced by 
years ago and every year that rolli 
around adds to its popularity. At a meeting of the 
York State Fruit Growers' Association In 1911, 
W Assistant Horticulturist at the 

Y ’ Experiment Station, read the follow- 
the Plum Farmer raspberry: 

Of all the named varieties under test at the 
Geneva Station, Plum Farmer made the best show* 
plants are hardy, vigorous and 
berries large and good in color and 
tnallty. It has already been grown in some local¬ 
ities and reports of Its behavior are very favorable 
It certainly should be given a trial in all commer¬ 
cial plantations." 

Nothing I could say would bo more effective than 
the a^ve from a disinterested party. I consider 
Plum Farmer the best black cap that has ever been 
introduced. It is largely grown In Oswego County, 
and I know of no single variety of fruit that pays 
growers so well In this locality. One lot of 90 crates 
anlpped from this county to New York City sold 

for over $600. The Plum li'armer has a peculiar 

■latory. It was found by us In a batch of plants 

received from Ohio, some 20 years ago. We have 

it and sold plants all these years and have 

never come across a variety that anywhere equals 
It In value. We have yet to meet the man who 
tblnka that there is anything near Its equal in the 
black cap line. The plants are fine growers, being 
more free from diseases peculiar to black caps than 
other varieties. The canes are hardy and when 
ripened In the fall have a beautiful silvery blue 
appearance. When loaded with fruit the plants are 
a sight to behold. The berrlea ripen very early and 


most of the crop Is produced In one week. The 
fruit is grayish-black, very large, thick meated amd 
firm, making a good berry to evaporate or ship ta 
distant markets. It is one of the best berrlea t* 
gather with the batter, on account of ripening up 
In such a short time. We have testimonial* from 
leading fruit growers In all sections of the United 
States. Several years ago It waa especially com¬ 
mended by the Wisconsin State Horticultural So¬ 
ciety. I know of no fruit more In demand than 
black caps, and If one has well drained soil t* 
plant them on the returns are sure to be good. Th# 
plants of Plum Farmer that we have to sell are 
grown on dry gravel and are entirely free from 
disease*. We know that they will grow and do 
better than plants from heavier soils. We belleva 
that they are worth double the ordinary black 
cap plants to plant on moat soils. Price of No. 1 
tip plantM, 2.% for $1.00; 100, $3.50; 1000, $.30. 

Extra Holeoted two-year planto, 26, $1.60; 100 , 
$5.00; 1000, $40. » , t 

Blark lliamond. Thrifty growing plant* produc¬ 
ing good crops of fruit some two weeks later 
than Plum Farmer. Berries Jet black, not quit* 
so large as Plum Parmer. Valuable, 26, $1.00- 
100, $3.50; 1000, $30, 

Cumberland. Medium vigorous growing bush, very 
productive of Jet black berries. Somewhat longer 
season than Plum Farmer. Very popular In some 
localities. 26. $1.00; 100, $3.60; 1060, $30. 

KansaM and Gregg, 26, $1.00; 106, $3.60;; 1660, $80. 
The New’ Black Cap Itaspberry, "Money Sweet." Thie 
variety was discovered by my good friend, Mr, 
A. B. Katkamier, of Wayne County, New York, 
who lives right in the midst of th* greatest rasp¬ 
berry growing section of the world and who ought 
to be conversant enough with varieties so he would 
know a good thing when he saw it. He writes me 
that one summer evening after a strenuous day 
of labor, he stopped to rest on the way home and 






‘‘NevcrfaH" varieties of strawberries when you order. 



•at down on a pile of old boards which were la 
the shade of an old building. By chance his eye 
rested on a black raspberry bush which bad come 
up from a seed probably dropped by a bird. The 
raspberry bush was laden with fruit Jet black and 
very attractive in color and what was more 
surprising, the flavor of the fruit was exceedingly 
rich, sweet and refreshing. Mr. Katkamier trans¬ 
ferred the bush to his garden, propogated it from 
year to year, until now he has several acres of the 
variety. It has always been a favorite in the 
market as well as on the home table of Mr. 
Katkamier and his neighbors. The berry, however, 
was never named until the past summer. Loads 
of them were taken to the public market in 
Rochester, where they sold for the highest prices. 
One morning a Hussion Jew huckster who had 
previously had a few crates of these berries asked 
Mr. Katkamier if he had any more of those Honey 
Sweet berries. This immediately suggested a 
name for the new berry and Mr. Katkamier has 
since called it the “Honey Sweet.” The originator 
ttaiaks that it is a seedling of the Gregg and Plum 


Farmer, as both of these varieties were grown In 
that locality for several years previous to ths 
finding of the Honey Sweet. It is a Jet black 
berry and not grayish black like the Gregg and 
Plum Farmer. Mr. Katkamier considers It 
superior to the Plum Farmer, and If it is, It la 
certainly a valuable find. The Honey Sweat Black 
Raspberry is now being thoroughly tested in many 
sections of the country. Wherever 1 have seen It, 
the plants do not show the unusual vigor of the 
Plum Farmer variety, but it is a sweeter berry 
even than the Plum Farmer, which is good enougk. 
It certainly is a distinct new variety. The berrlas 
are large, produced In great abundance and of tks 
finest fiavor. l^rices of plants, our own growtnCi 
5 plants, $1.00; 12, $1.50; 25, $2.50; 100. 

1000, $30.00. Transplants, 6 for $1.50; 25 for 

100 , $ 10 . 00 . 

Winfield. This is a very healthy grower, prodnolng 
an enormous crop of the largest sized fruits, not co 
seedy as most black raspberries. The plant# ars 
clean growers and unusually healthy. A good 
companion for Plum Farmer.lSc each; 6 for 7k«i 


Dark Red or Purple Varieties 

Golnmblan. This variety was originated by Joseph 
T. Thompson of Oneida, N. T., years ago. It has 
been told that Mr. Thompson made 130,000 from 
the sale of the plants and I know that every 
nurseryman or fruit grower who has ever handled 
It has done well with It. I procured a few plants 
when It was first Introduced and have had it 
growing ever since. It Is one of the most valuable 
berries ever sent out and I consider It the most 
practical raspberry for the average farmer to 
grow that I know of. The canes do not in¬ 
cumber the ground like Cuthbert, It Is much easier 
to grow and with ordinary care will yield five times 
as much fruit. When properly canned they taste 
nearly as good as the Cuthbert. The canes are 
prodigious growers, sometimes attaining a 
diameter of over one Inch, They will sometimes 
winterkill when they make such a great growth, 
but even If they do, new canes will start from the 
roots and bear a good crop of fmlt, ss yon oan 


hardly miss a crop of fruit even If the canss 4s 
winterkill. But they will not winterkill In mm 
ordinary season. The yield of fruit Is slmBlr 
enormous. The berries are very large and af 
aniisually fine flavor for a purple raspberry, it 
new sells in the Syracuse markets for as muob or 
more per quart than black caps and is mnch mors 
productive. 10c each; 25 for $1.60: 100, $5J>0; 

$35.00. 

Transplanted plants, 2 yrs old, 15c each 26. SfJMi 
100 . $8.00; 1000, $60.00 

Royal Purple. The Royal Purple Raspberry has all 
the desirable qualities of the Columbian and mere 
It continues In fruit for at least two weeks aftar 
Columbian is done, the canes are entirely hardy 
and the fruit Is firmer than the Columbian, se 
firm that they can be shipped long dlstanoes 
safely in quart baskets, which la saying a goad 
deal for any raspberry. The plants of Royal Pnrpls 
are not nearly so rampant growers as tbs Colaa- 
blan but resemble black caps In appsaranas and 
slse. The canes ars almost entirely tbomlees ax- 
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How we do like the friendi the hired helper, the 


oept near the roota. Pickera can go among the 
huahea of Royal Purple without tearing their 
clothes off. The original bush stands In a stiff 
blue grass sod and has borne 21 successive large 
crops of fruit. A plantation of Royal Purple in 
full fruit Is a sight to behold. On account of Its 
lateness to ripen, the Royal Purple often brings t 
cents per quart more than the Columbian. It will 
stand a temperature of 35 to 40 degrees below 
sero without Injury. It Is enormously productive, 
the berries are extremely large and can be picked 
easily, much more so than Columbian. This variety 
originated with an old nurseryman in Indiana 
and we paid him $1,000 In cash to control the sale 
of the plants. We have now a fine lot of plants 
and offer them at reduced prices. The Royal 
Purple plants are not as large as Columbian, but 
have the greatest vitality and nearly every one 
will grow. 

Purple raspberries are more vigorous and pro¬ 
ductive than either reds or blacks and will suc¬ 
ceed In unfavorable locations wnen reds and blacks 
fall. For this reason they are recommended for 
the average planter. The Royal Purple Is the 
greatest advance yet made In purple raspberries. It 
is dry, bard and firm, does not crumble and can be 
picked before fully ripened, as It comes off the 
stem easily. Being easy to pick, the tendency is 
to gather them before fully ripe and they do not 
have that sickly dull ashen color that purple rasp¬ 


berries usually have. It was no trouble for us to 
get 36c per quart for our crop of Royal Purples 
last year. One great point In favor of the Royal 
Purple is Its lateness. The Columbians were la 
their prime July 23rd last year, while the Royal 
Purples did not get at their best until over a week 
later and were still making good pickings August 
20 th on last year's growth. 

ROYAL PURPLES PRODUCE 6,000 QUARTS PKB 

ACRE 

In 1915 Mr. Allen Coop of this county bad aa 
acre of the Royal Purple In fruiting. During tbs 
fruiting season there was a very heavy wind 
storm which blew off quite a quantity of the berries, 
yet In spite of this, Mr. Coop harvested (5,000) five 
thousand quarts which sold at wholesale for lOo per 
quart, realizing $600.00 for the acre of berries. These 
berries passed through several hands before the 
consumer finally got them and we presume that Mr. 
Coop could have realized $750.00 from his acre of 
Royal Purples, had he been able to market them 
direct to the consumer. The Royal Purple is 
unquestionably one of the most profitable raspberries 
now before the public. As a canning berry It Is 
unsurpassed. It will stand shipping better than any 
raspberry we know. It is one of many good things 
I have brought to the attention of the public. 

Strong Tip Plants: 20« eaeh; 6 for fl.OO; t6, tl.Mi 
too, $7.50; 1000, $60. 

2 yr. transplants, 25o each; • for flJDO; 1$, $t.Mi 
26, $3.60; 100, $12.00; 1000, $100. 


Blackberries 


The Culture of Blackberries is bound to receive more attention from fruit growers of the future 
or the fruit will disappear from our markets. When I began fruit culture 39 years ago the wil^ 
blackberries of the flelds held full sway and it was uuprofltabie to try to compete with them by 
growing cultivated varieties. Now things are entirely changed about. The old slashes and stump 
patches are nearly all cleared off and we find very few wild blackberies. At the same time there aw 
▼ery few who are raising cultivated ones. I believe that there is nothing a fruit grower can en¬ 
gage In with more certainty of profitable results than the culture of blackberries, provided he has 
the right soil and conditions. The market is already created; all one has to do is t© grow the fruit 
and supply that market. The culture is very similar to that of raspberries. I think the continuous 
row is the beat method, putting the rows about 8 feet apart and the plants from one to three feet 
apart in the row. Give clean culture the first year, keep all suckers down by cutUng them off. 
eacept those in the hills or narrow row. When the canes spread so as to be unmanageable a^ 
other way, use the sythe to trim up and narrow the row. Mulch and shallow cultivaUon helns to 
•arry the fruit to full maturity. It takes about 2000 plants to set an acre. They may be Mt In 
late fall or in spring. The blackberry plant is very hardy and can be set in a wider range of time 
than raspberry plants and is not generally hard to make live. 


Varieties 

•ayder. This !■ the standard early blackberry for 
the North country. The canes are of a dark red¬ 
dish tint, grow upright, are healthy, hardy and 
rery productive. The canes are abundantly able 
to hold up the immense crops of fruit. The ber¬ 
ries are medium to large in size, round In shape, 
very firm and of good quality when fully ripened. 
When picked before fully ripe, they are quite tart 
and are fine for pies and canning. It Is so hardy 
that It often bears full crops when wild black¬ 
berry plants are killed to the ground. The Snyder 
Is to blackberries what the Cuthbert and Plum 
Farmer are to raspberries and the Dunlap to 
strawberries, the most universally grown. Price, 
lOo each; 25 for $1.25; 106, $3.50; 1000, $30. 

ndorado. The canes of this variety are not up¬ 
right In growth but grow In a half reclining posi¬ 
tion, but do not sprawl on the ground like dew¬ 
berries. The wood Is not red but grayish black. 
The canes are 'healthy, hardy and enormously 
productive. It succeeds over a wider range of 
territory than most any other blackberry and the 
plants are In great demand. The berries are ob- 
Icng. black and glossy and sell well in market. 
It Is sweet and of the very finest flavor for eat¬ 
ing fresh or preserving. Price, 16c each; 26, $1.60; 
100, $6.00; 1000. $40. Transplants, 26c each; 26, 
$S.00; 100, $10; 1000, $76. 

Taylor. Later than the Snyder and almost as hardy, 
about the same hardiness aa Eldorado. The plants 
are very productive, the canes being of a yel¬ 
lowish green tint. The berries are larger than 
Snyder, long in shape and or the very highest 
quality, sweet and delicious. It Is fully as sweet 
as the sweetest wild blackberries. Price 16c each- 
26, $1.26; 100. $4: 1000, $35. 

Ifew Blackberry, "The Albro.” .This new blackberry 
crlglnuted by a Mr. Albro of Cortland County, 
N. T. It has been thoroughly tested out by Mr. 
Albro and found to be more hardy, more produc¬ 
tive and better In every way than the old Snyder. 
The canes endure the winter perfectly and are 
alive to the tl«4 when spring comes, the end bud 
alwava ♦ «a each cane. The berries are 


very large, much larger than the Snyder and of 
the same general shape. The flavor Is excellent 
Mr. Albro has tested a number of blackberrls In¬ 
cluding the Snyder and the new Albro Is the hardi¬ 
est of them all, producing crops when Snyder and 
others. Including wild berries, fall on account of 
winterkilling. We have had the Albro on test 
for two years at our place and our experience 
confirms that of the originator. The plants are 
extremely scarce at present, but we believe as soon 
as Its merits are well known and the supply wiU 
warrant, these plants will be set more freely 
than any other kind In the colder sections of the 
United States. Price of well dug plants with Ions 
cross roots, $1.09 each: dozen, $10. 

Watt. Canes are exceedingly vigorous, growing I 
to 8 feet In height. They bear enormous crops of 
the very largest berries, sweet and delicious. I 
believe this Is the largest blackberry grown. The 
berry Is round, black and attractive. Canos al¬ 
most as hardy as Snyder. Price, 26c each- II 
for $3.00; 100, $10; 1000, $76. 

Blowers. Not entirely hardy In Northern New York, 
but In the latitude of Philadelphia Is the Ideal 
blackberry. Enormously productive of large round 
berries, very firm and attractive. Canes rampant 
growers. It has been grown 14 feet high and 
single bushes have produced 3994 berries. Price 
20 c each; 26, $2.60; 100, $8.00; 1000, $90. 

Ward. A new variety from New Jersey, an Improve¬ 
ment over the old Klttatlmey. 16c each; 26. $1 60 
100, $6.00; 1000, $40. . ♦ • « 

Early Harhest. The moat popular blackberry In 
the South, where It is exceedingly profitable to 
grow. Not hardy In Now York State. Ido each 
26, $1.60; 100, $5.00; 1000, $36. 

Johnson. A new variety hailing from the South 
where it Is very popular. Price 16c each- 26 
$1.60: 100, $6.06. 

Rathbuim. This variety has a reclining cane, al¬ 
most like a dewberry. The canes are very vlgor- 
ou.s growers but are not hardy in New York State 
The berries are very large and attractive, fully as 
large as dewberries. Adapted for mild climates 
such as south of Philadelphia. Pa. 10c each- 26' 
$1.26; 100. $3.66: 1100, $36. 




nor*e, the tool, and well, the strawberry that neverfalls. 
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Lncretls Dewberry-. A trailing or running black¬ 
berry. The canes must be trained on trellises 
or tied to stakes like grape vines. The fruit Is 
very large, looks like blackberries but la much 
larger. It ripens very early, shortly after straw¬ 
berries and is much in demand in market. When 
c^red for Intelligently, they produce immense 
crops and are very profitable for market. The 
flavor is not as rich as regular blackberries, but 
they are more salable, because larger and more 
attractive. Price, 10c each; 26 for $1.00; 100, 
$8.60; 1000, $30. 2 yr. transplants, 16c each; 26. 

$1.60; 100, 16.00; 1000, $40. 

Loganberry. A cross between the red raspberry and 
the blackberry. It has the shape of blackberries, 
but Is red like some red raspberries. The plants 
are strong vigorous growers and very productive. 
Not hardy In the North but In California and 
other places on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere 
where tbe climate is not too severe or else tem¬ 
pered by water, they are a great svooeso. They 
do flne In Sngland. If grown in the Noxth, they 
may be protected with mulch the trat winter and 


afterwards it la necessary to bend the canes otsv 
and cover well with earth for the winter. Prloe» 
tips, 26c each; 26, $6.00; 100, $80. Transplants, 
60c each; 26, $10; 100, $80. 

Giant Himalaya Berry. Like the Loganberry, tbs 
Himalaya berry is not hardy in New York State. 
This plant Is the most rampant grower of any 
berry plant we have ever seen, making at least 
30 feet of cane in one season. On the Paolflo 
coast, it will grow to spread over the entire gable 
end of a house and produce a bushel of fniit or 
more. One of my customers has bit on a novel 
use for the Himalaya. He orders plants ef ns 
which he uses to make a barrage or thorny hedge 
to keep thieves from his good fruit. It certainly 
will do this, it is the thorniest and worst bush 
to get in contact with that I have ever seen. It 
might be used in place of barbed wire for war 
purposes. Build a hedge of this in front of 
your fruit garden and your fruit will not be mo¬ 
lested unless the marauders pay dear for tt. 
Price, 26c each; 86 for $8.60; 100, $ 8 . 00 . 



FBUITENG BRANCH OF THR NEW BLACKBEBBT 


Kedla. m., Jnns fth, IIIL 

We desire to set several hundred and perhaps 
thousand raspberries. What varieties are best suited 
for central Illinois? The 260 which we got from 
you this spring are flne. 

B. O. Lewis. 

Hartford, Conn.. May 26th, 1921. 

Tbe raspberry plants ordered early by Chas. Sey¬ 
mour came through all right (Royal Purple and 
■rsklne Park) and are growing flne. 

J. Frank Steele. 

Presque Isle, Maine, April 28th, 1921. 

I received the strawberry plants In good condl- 
tlOB. Mrs. C. A. Wallace. 


Denver, Colorado, I-I8-1I18. 
The Neverfall plants received some few days 
past, all in splendid condition. They az^ the 
freshest and most vigorous plants we have ever 
received from any firm. Thank you for same and 
your promptness in filling the order. 

C. W. Torbert, 

Boonvllle, N. Y., May 19th, 191L 
Received the plants O. K. and nearly all of them 
are living. Frank Terwllllger. 

Kendrick, Idaho, March 28th, IttL 
We received the plants you sent us a few days 
ago In perfect condition and fine plants. We ase 
certainly pleased with them. 

Mm. J. L. Jshmssm, 
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Fall or everbearing etrawberrlM 


Currants 


The Currant requires a very moist, rich soil with a tenacious subsoil In order to do its 
They will not thrive equally well on leachy sand or gravel. The plants should be set In rows about 
five to seven feet apart and about three feet apart In rows. They must be kept clean of weeds and an- 
nually fertilized. Nothing Is better than a forkfuU of rich manure placed about each plant late 
In the fall e<very year wood ashes and commercial fertilizers are also good. In trimming, It is better 
to remove part of the branches when the bush ge^ crowded, and cut back any branches that 
have made an excessive growth. Just pefore the fruiting season, the plants should be mulched with 
coarse hay or buckwheat may be sown between the rows and allowed to be tramped down by the 
pickers. After picking, the ground between the rows should be turned over with a one-horse plow 
and clean cultivation given for the balance of the season. In the spring the should be 

thoroughly cultivated and the process kept up to within a abort time before the fruit begins to ripen. 
The worms may be destroyed by any poison such as Hellebore, I aris Green and Arsenate of X^ead 
diluted with water. 


Varieties 

Wilder. A vigorous upright growing bush, very 
popular Id many Eastern growing sections. It Is 
very hardy, prnduottve nnd the berries are large. 
This variety In po.-»sibly more largely grown than 
any other kind In cultivation. It waa highly recom¬ 
mended by that great currant authority, the late 
H. D. Willard of Geneva, N. Y. No one can go 
astray by planting largely to Wilder Currant. 
Price, 2 yr. plants, 30c each: 12 for 13.00: 2B for 
$6,00; 100 for $17.66: 1000. $160. 

Bxtra Hired Frnltlng Plnnta. We have several 
thousand extra sized fruiting size plants of the 
Wilder Currant, four and five years old which we 
will sell at 60c each; $6,00 per dozen; $.35 per 100. 
These If set early In spring or late In the fall will 
produce a full crop of fruit the following fruiting 
season. If In fall, the next spring; if in spring. 
In a few weeks. 

White Grape. The best variety for fresh table use. 
as It Is sweet and palatable. Plants healthy and 
very productive, the most popular white variety. 
Price same as Wilder. 

■^y’s Prolific. A very vigorous growing bush, enor¬ 
mously productive, with fruit of very large size. 
Inclined to do better on light soils than moit 
varieties. Popular with moat growers but not as 
upright a grower as Wilder. Price same as Wilder. 
Ked Cross. A comparatively new variety originated 
by the late Jacob Moore of Brighton, N. T., Very 
vigorous bush and productive. Berries l^ge, 
beautiful and preferred to Fay’s Prolific by some. 
Price same as Wilder. 

Perfection Currant. A new variety of great merit. 
We have fruited It several years and conalder It 
the best variety of currant now before the public. 
It Is very productive, extremely large, larger than 
any other and picks easily. It Is a seedling from 
a cross of the Pay and White Grape, resembling 
both In many respects. The flavor is very fine. 
In size It exceeds the Fay. Probably the most 
popular currant now before the public. It has 
won medals and diplomas wherever placed on 
exhibition. Price, 40o each; 12 for $4.00; 100 for 
$30. 

Diploma. A fine large currant originated by the 
late Jacob Moore. It la conaldered superior to 
all others by many prominent currant growers. 
The plants are very healthy and productive, the 
fruit very large, attractive and easily picked. 
Price same as Perfection. 

NOTE. We no longer propogate and offer Black 
Currant plants for sale, as It Is against the rules 
of the Conservation Commission of the State of 
New York as well as the laws of the state, on ac¬ 
count of the White Pine Blister Rust. We are also 
prohibited by the Federal Horticultural Board at 
Washington from shipping currant or gooseberry 
plants Into states of Texas, OKlahoma. Kansas. Ne¬ 
braska, The Dakotas, New Mexico, Colorado. Wyom¬ 
ing. Montana. Arizona, Utah. Idaho. Nevada, Cali¬ 
fornia. Oregon and Washington. So please do not 
order currants or gooseberry plants of any kind un¬ 
less you allow us to ship them from some point on 
the Pacific Coast. There are also some eastern 
states that are quarantined against shipments of 
currant and gooseberry plants from New York and 
other states. 

Pleasant Hill, Ill., 4-18-21. 
Plants and potatoes Just arrived In good condition. 

W. H. Bacus. 

Coldwater. Ontario, Can., May 26th, lt21. 
Enclosed please find 38 cents for postage on straw- 
plants. They arrived In good condition and 
are all living but throe. I certainly will recom¬ 
mend you as my dealings with you have been satis- 
flaatary. ^ Eplett. 



Perfection Cmmnt 


Kane, Pa., 

Wish to advise you that Plum Farmer, Neverfall 
and Ssge shipped me to replace what I lost from 
order of March 16th. arrived In fine shape. Please 
accept my thanks. Will speak a good word for 
you wherever possible. Horace A. Good. 

Greeley, Colorado, May 8rd, 1921. 

I received luy order of strawberry plants. Thej 
looked fine. Mrs. W. M. Reno. 

East LeRoy. Michigan, May 26th, 1921. 

I sent to you for the Fendal and Greenville straw¬ 
berry plants and they was sure the biggest berries 
1 ever raised. 1 also sent for some Progressive the 
same time but they didn't grow so big until this 
spring. They are looking very fine. As we had a 
very hard frost and lost most of our other kinds, 
T would like to set more of the everbearing. 

Ernest Wtehl. 

Grand Rapids, Minn., May 18th. 1921. 

The package of ‘‘Neverfall” plants came through 
all O. K. Thanks for the sums. 

w ■•A. Wuf4sH. 



have preven a decided success. 
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Gooseberries 

A fruit that is growing in favor in this country especially In demand among our foreign popu¬ 
lation. The fruit can be canned or preserved, green or ripe, depending upon the taste. Many 
people like ripe gooseberries to eat fresh. 

Gooseberries require much the same care as currants, and their habits are very similar. They 
will begin fruiting the second year and continue to bear go(^ crops so long as good cultivation la 
given. Worms will eat off the foliage and render them unfruitful unless care is taken to destroy 
them before they do much damage. Use Parts Qreen or Hellebore. To prevent gooseberry blight, 
spray with Bordeaux mixture or Lime and Sulphur. 

The best results are obtained by planting gooseberries in moist, but not sogg>', clay loam, but 
they will do reasonably well in any well-drained soil if they are well fertilized each year. 


Varieties 


The Canie Gooseberry. This new variety of pure 
American origin, comes from the State of Minne¬ 
sota. where it has made itself very popular. We 
have had it growing for several years and have 
never known it to be affected by mildew. The 
plants are good strong growers, clean and healthy. 
It Is enormously productive, I believe the most 
productive gooseberry 1 have ever seen. When 
ripe the fruit is a deep maroon red in color, 
smooth, attractive, and of the finest flavor, it Is 
unquestionably the most promising gooseberry of 
American origin now before the public and when 
its merits are fully known, It will be planted In 
large quantities. No other gooseberry near equals 
It in value for planting for home use or near 
markets. It Is not as large as Josselyn but larger 
than Houghton and more attractive than either. 
It is unquestionably the best variety for the farm¬ 
er to plant. Price, 60c each; 6 for 12.60; 12 for 
14.60: 26 for 18.00; 100, |30. 



Carrie Gooseberry 

Lewis County, N. Y., June 21st. 1921. 

I received the eggs which 1 wrote you about. 
They were all in good condition. 

Mrs. John Roats. 

Chrlsney, Indiana, April 23rd, 1921. 

I received the 400 everbearing strawberry plants 
and have Anlshed their first cultivation, with a 
96 per cent stand, which I think is a fair stand. 

O. Q. Lockyear. 

Oswego. N. T., May 28th. 1931. 

The dozen berry plants came all fine. They will 
all out my row nicely. L. J. Parmer does as he 
says he will. Lawrence C. Hilbert. 

Leon W. Perkins. 

Penobscot, Maine, May 19th. 1921. 

1 wish to say my strawberry plants are fine. My 
peonies are also fine roots. 

Franklin County, N. T.. May 26th. 1911. 

1 shall want a good bunch of your nursery stock 
for my customers. Think your stock Is far ahead 
in quality of the company I have been selling for. 

Richard Tando. 


A leading grower of Minnesota writes of it as 
follows; “I feel that I cannot be too strong In the 
praise of this wonderful new gooseberry. I bare 
tried it out to my own satisfaction and find It every¬ 
thing that is claimed by the originator. The plants 
are of the upright nature and grow very fast, coming 
into bearing the year after setting, which has not 
occurred in my experience In any other variety. Mt 
plants raised fruit enough the second year, after 
setting, to more than pay for them. They seem to 
be Immune from disease, as 1 have them near 
other varieties with mildew, but the Carrie has 
never mildewed with me yet. They are practically 
thornless.” Another leading nurseryman writes; 
"Special attention Is called to the Carrie Goose¬ 
berry, which we believe, all things considered, is 
one of the beat varieties for northern culture that 
has ever been put on the market. It is vigorous, 
hardy, and very productive. It has a very thin 
skin and yet Is firm and a good shipper. Free from 
mildew entirely. Far more prolific and sucoesafnl 
in this section than other varl^ien.” 

Houghton. A medium sized, smooth, pale red goose¬ 
berry of fine quality. The bushes are very hardy, 
vigorous and productive, producing an almost In¬ 
credible amount of fruit. Fine for borne use, 26o 
each; dozen, 12.60; 100, |20. 

NOTK. We have several thousand plants of the 
Houghton gooseberry which are four and five years 
old, large, thrifty and nice. If set in early spring, 
they will bear a good crop of berries the same year. 
If set in the fall, after Oct. lat, they will bear a 
full crop of fruit the following summer. We will 
sell these plants at 60c each, 16.00 per 12, $35 per 
100 . 

Downing. This is a very popular variety. Bushes 
grow very stocky. Immensely productive of me¬ 
dium to large, pale green fruits, about 60 per cent 
larger than Houghton. 36c each, dozen, |3.60; 199 , 
326 . 

Joseelyn. A very large fruited variety uf American 
origin. The bushes are hardy, vigorous, and pro¬ 
ductive. The fruit is pale red, smooth, and fully 
three times as large as Houghton. Very valuable. 
36c each; dozen, 33.60; 100, 325. 
rhsutauqua. 60c each; dozen. 38.00; 100, 336. 
Poorman Gooseberry. This new variety of goose¬ 
berry is highly recommended by the officials of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y. They claim It the best paying and 
most valuable gooseberry for growing for market 
that they have ever tested out. We have them 
growing but have not yet fruited It. Price, 600 
per plant; 36.00 per dozen. 


Niagara Falls. N. Y., April 13tb, 1911 

Three years ago 1 bought two everbearing straw¬ 
berry plants of you, paying 3L00 per plant. The 
next year I bad 14 plants and last year I had 
60 plants. Now I have a bed of 76 plants. They 
bore berries and they were the nicest looking and 
best flavored berry I ever saw or tasted. 

D. J. Shields. 

Niagara County. N. Y.. May 23rd, 1921. 

The raspberry plants and potatoes were fine. 

E. Fitzgerald. 

Foreetport, N. Y., May 2nd, 1921. 

I received my order a couple of weeks ago. The 
two pear and Duchess of Oldenburgh apples are 
fine, also the raspberries. Next spring will plate 
another order with you. 

F. D. Bellinger. 

Derby, Conn., June 1st. 1921. 

Please send yellow rambler. Rest of the order 
received In fine condition. 

Jerome B. Secor. 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 6th, 1921. 

The two shrubs received are O. K. 

O. M. Newman. 

Chicopee, Mass., May 13th, 1121. 

Your fine plants received O. K. 

John H. Holmes. 
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Raspberries and blackberries, as well as strawberries sold for 


Grapes 

The srape re<iuiies a auniiy location, so plant on the south side of buildings, fences and to 
cover unsightly objects. The earlier and hardier kinds will ripen In most any location and every 
farmer and house-owner should have a generous supply for home use. The varieties that we list be¬ 
low are adapted for the Northern States. They seem to do best near buildings where the soil is 
rich, loose and mellow. Plant the vines from 6 to 10 feet apart each way, spread out the roots and 
cover them with about six Inches of mellow soil. Keep the ground about them clean of weeds and the 
vines well trimmed. 

Pruning—The most important point about grapes in the pruning. When the vines are set, they 
should be cut back to within two or three buds from the root. Every year in November, after the 
leaves have fallen, or very early in the spring before the sap has started, they should be pruned liber¬ 
ally. In pruning rather tender vines, leave more wood than Is needed, as some may be killed by the 
winter, and finish pruning In the spring as soon as leaves are nearly developed, when the life of the 
vine may be seen. In summer allow a good growth beyond the fruit, and about midsummer, pinch 
off the ends of the branches to check them, and cut out feeble laterals and branches on which there 
is no fruit, then there will be much foliage to absorb matter and prepare nutriment and by checking 
the growth of the wood, It will be appropriated to perfect the fruit. Do not pick off the foliage. The 
leaves, not the fruit, should be exposed to the sun. We urge this point as thousands mistake and 
«*ape8 are generally mismanaged. The two great errors are in neglecting to cut off useless wood 
in fall or spring and of depriving the plants of necessary foliage by too close pruning Tn summer so 
e# to prevent much fruit from setting. If too much sets, thin It In season, that the Juices of the 
vine may not be wast^ on what must be removed. Prices given are for 2 year old vines. We can 
tui^ply vines of any variety In cultivation at lowest prices. 



iSunclien of (hr DelMware (irape 


Varieties 

Thr I)ell«. Thla comparatively new variety origin¬ 
ated in Illinois, where it haa proven a great auo- 
' esa. It U nuppoaed to be a seedling of tho Con- 
'■•'rd and Cutskill. The vines are verv vigorous, 
nu'io ao than elUier of Its parents. The origin- 
•*lor haa measured leaves that were a foot in 
diameter. The fruU is similar in color to Ver- 
gennoH. has a akin about the consistency of Con¬ 
cord, with a more compact and ahorter bunch 
than Concord and less shouldered. This grape 
ha# been tested for many years before being offered 
to the public and we are convinced that it 1# 
a very valuable variety. We have eaten the fruit 
several times and are delighted with it. The vines 
are very productive and hardy. The bunches are 
above medium size as well as the berries. Color 
pale red. flavor delightful, ripens very early. 
M.OO each, $10 per 12. 

The New Black Grape “HUBBARD” 

Quality sweet and deliclou# having that flne and 
pteasant flavor approaching the European or Vin- 
Ifera Grapes. Seeds few and small which separate 
freely from the tender pulp. Skin thin and firm. 
Berries and bunch large and uniform. Ripens about 
ten days earlier than Concord. 

We have investigated many new grapes in the 
past ten years >itid found no other grape with so 
many excellent point.H. 

The 'iabbard (irape being of better Quality, a bet¬ 
ter shipper better ai/e. healthy foliage, a strong 
grower *nd earlier ripening maaes it a more desir¬ 
able grape to plant than either Concord or Niagara. 
$1.50 each, 12 for $15. 


Concord. The grape for the millions. Vine atroug 
healthy grower and very productive. Bunch 
large, shouldered. Berries large, Jet black and 
of excellent flavor. Good keeper. Used for grap« 
Juice and all purposes. 25c each; 12 for $2.50. 

Niagara. The ino#t popular white grape In America. 
Bunch large, berries large and of an agreeabl** 
pleasant flavor. Enormously productive. BOc each. 
$5.00 per 12. 

Worden. Vine moderate grower, very hardy and 
productive. Grapes very larg<», thin skin, very 
flne flavor, blue black in color and fine for home 
use or nearby market. One of tho earliest: rip¬ 
ening about 10 days before Concord. BOc each. 
$6.00 per 12. 

(ireoa .Mountuln. Vine a thrifty, healthy grower, 
produi'ing an immense crop of medium sized ber¬ 
ries borne on medium sized bunches. The color 
is a rich yellow'ish white. The flavor is sweet and 
delicious. About the earliest grape to ripen here. 
$1.00 each, 12. $10. 

(attiwba. One of the longest keeping grapes In 
cultivation. Ripens late and can be kept in good 
condition a long time. Flavor sprightly and at¬ 
tractive. The bunch and berry is medium In 
size and red in color. BOc each, $5.00 per 12. 

Campbeirs Early, A vine of the Concord type. 
Bunch and berry black and similar to Concord. U 
la very healthy, productive of good flavor and 
the berries hang on the vine for a long time 
without shelling. It ripens earlier than Concord 
and is adapted for cold climates. BOc each, $6.00 
for 12. 

Belaware. Vine moderately healthy and vigorous. 
Hurum small, but compact, berries small to me¬ 
dium in size, red in color and of excellent flavor. 
5flc each, $6.00 per 12. 

Agawam. Brighton, Diamond, Idndley, Moore's 
Early, I’ockllngton. \'ergennes. Salem. Emplr# 









unheard of high prices In 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
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state, Elvira. Wyoming Red. Wilder. 60c each " 
$6.00 per 12. 

Clinton. Ives, 16c each; $1.60 per 12. 

Beta. An extremely hardy grape. It will grow and 
produce immense crops in exposed Northern sec- 
tiona where other varieties of grapes freeze to 
the ground. Especially adapted for the North¬ 
western and Canada. 60c each; $6.00 per 12. 

I.oclle. The coming red market grape. The Lucile 
ripens between Moore s Early aand Worden, Just 
in time to pack with Diamond and Worden, an 
excellent trio of our National Colors—Red, White 
and Blue. The Lucile is sweet and in quality 
oompares favorably with that of Wyoming Red, 
which it also resembles in color. But its crown¬ 
ing glory is the size and compactness of its clus¬ 


ters which resemble those of Diamond and Pock- 
lington, but even larger. While it is an excellent 
market grape anywhere, it is indispensible at the 
extreme North where only early and extra hardy 
varieties succeed. The Lucile yields as much or 
more than Concord, Niagara or any other well 
known market grape. Hardy and healthy as any 
grape and much more so than Niagara. A strong 
robust grower and ripens its wood to the tip 
under a load of fruit, under which the Niagara 
would not ripen one half. The Lucile never drops 
its berries, but where the season is long enough, 
it gradually dries up into raisins on the vines. 
60c each; $5.00 per 12. 

Eaton, 60c each, $6.00 per 12: Woodruff Red. 6fc 
each. $6.00 per 12. 


Fruit Trees 


are such as can be particularly recommended, and 
Any variety desired and not listed, we can generally 



A Plate of tUr Oswego Apple 


The varieties of fruit trees we offer below 
are best adapted to the climate of New York, 
supply. 

Apple Trees 

The Oswsge Apple. This 
aew apple was discovered 
by Daniel D. Tryon of a 
neighboring town, an old 
schoolmate of mine, some 
17 years ago. The young 
iree was found growing up 
through the branches of an 
old Northern Spy tree that 
had become split down by 
Its heavy loads of fruit. 

The bright red apples were 
In striking contrast to the 
streaked fruit on the 
Northern Spy branches and 
<»aslly attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Mr. Tryon. This 
new apple has all the valu¬ 
able characteristics of the 
Northern Spy and in addi¬ 
tion has a beautiful clear 
red color, the most beau¬ 
tiful apple I have ever 
seen. The trees are 
healthy, clean growers and 
can hardly be distinguished 
from the Spy, they are so 
near like it in growth. 

The original tree has borne 
a crop of fruit every year 
since It was discovered and 
therefore can be truthfully 
called an annual bearer. 

The fruit of the Oswego 
Apple averages about the 
same size as the Spy 
and has the same general 
. haracteristics, except col¬ 
or, which is a beautiful 
deep clear red with no 
stripes or splashes. Near 
the calyx end are small 
dots like those in the 
Spitzenburgb and this characteristic, combined with 
the excellent quality, has led the originator to bs- 
llev*j it a cross between the Spy and Spitzenburgb. 
The flesh Is very fine grained, yellowish white, of 
a rich appearance and has a flavor suggesting a 
'Toss between the Spy and Spltzenburgh. It has 
a crispy Spy taste, although not so juicy as the Spy 
The season is about the same as Spy but they are 
longer keepers. The fruit Is of exceptionally fins 
appearance and when placed on exhibition with other 
varieties attracts the greatest attention. We have 
shown them at meetings of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society and of the New York State 
Fruit Growers’ Association and everybody Is en¬ 
thusiastic for their future. We offer a flne lot of 
two and three-year-old trees for sale this spring 
at the following prices. Some of the smaller treei 
can be cut back so as to go by parcel post, first 
wize trees, 4 to 5 feet, $1.50 each; $15.00 per It. 
Hahy trees, 50c each; $5.00 per dozen; $85.00 per 100. 
Medium size, 8 to 4 feet, 75c each; $7.50 per 18; 
$50.00 per 100. ScIouh for grafting 50c per 18; $3.00 
per 100. 

Office o( the Rural New Yorker. 

New York, N. Y., April 6. 1918. 

L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Parmer:—I received your letter and 


also the sample of the Oswego apple. Several hav« 
sampled this carefully and we all regard It as an 
excellent apple, living up to what you say about It 
as an e<}ual to the Northern Spy In everything ex¬ 
cept color. To my taste it has a better flavor than 
the Spy. and certainly from this sample, I regard 
this as an excellent apple and a decided acquisi¬ 
tion. I aBsiime that it is hardy enough to stand 
he Northern winters, and if that Is so, I think It 
•ught to have a very good chance in the North, 
x’here the Baldwin was so badly killed last year. 
.Vfany of the Northern growers are looking about 
for a new variety to take the place of the Baldwin. 
.Many of them are talking about Senator and Oliver 
and they have a good reputation. This one of 
vours. however, seems to me better and I think 
mrely from the sample, it would work in welt 
throughout the north. 

Yours truly, 

H. W. COLLINGWOOD. 

Comn\enting on the above unsolicited letter from 
Mr. CulUngwood, I wish to say that the Oswego Is 
entirely hardy In Northern New York. You cannot tell 
the growth of tree from Northern Spy. The apples 
appear to be very similar except that the Oswsge 
has a beautiful clear red color, while the Spy, as 
we all know, is streaked and not so pretty as the 
Oswego. L. J FARinM. 
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Try some Cuthbert, Herbert, New Empire, 




Standard Varieties of Apples 

Hammer Apples. Barty strawberry, Early Chenango 
Strawberry, Oolden Sweet, Red Aetrachan, Sweet 
Bough, Yellow Transparent. 

Aatnmn Applee. Duchess of Oldenburg, Fameuse 
(Snow), Oravensteln, Wealthy, Pound or Pump¬ 
kin Sweet. 

Winter Applee. Baldwin, N. W. Greening, R. I. 
Greening, Ben Davis, Tomp. Co. King, Northern 
Spy, Tolman Sweet, Jonathan, Golden Russett, 
Spltzenburgh, Smokehouse, Rawlea Janet, Hunts¬ 
man. Oano, Missouri Pippin, Winter Strawberry, 
Stayman's Wlnesap, McIntosh Red, Twenty Ounce, 
Hubbardston’s Nonesuch, Winter Banana, Rome 
Beauty. Grimes Golden, Ingraham, York Imperial. 
Crsb Apples. Hyslop. Transcendent, Whitney’s 
Martha. Florence. 

Price of Apple Trees, Z and 3 yr. No. 1, 3 to 
7 feet. 11.00 each; $10 per 12: 180 per 100. 

Bxtra large transplanted trees, $1.26 each; $11.10 
per 12; $100 per 100. 

We have an extra supply of Baldwin and North¬ 
ern Spy. Other nurserymen are charging more for 
these two varieties, but we will make the price 
the same. Write for special prices on large lots 
ef Apple Trees. 

Bargains in Apple Trees 

The supply of full size, first class fruit trees was 
never so limited as It Is today. Some nurserymen 
who advertise to the millionaire trade and others 
who sell through traveling salesmen, are asking 
as high as $2.60 each for first class. I to 7 feet, 
apple trees. We have several thousands of appls 
trses which are nice trees with Just as good roots 
as our larger trees that we will sell at a great re¬ 
duction. In most cases these will make Just as 
good orchard trees and will fruit Just as soon as 
larger trees. The one year whips and medium 
sized trees are often preferred by many planters. 
The varieties run mainly to Northern Spy. Baldwin 
and a general assortment of varieties. Prices of 
whips and branched trees. 4 to 6 feet high, 76c each; 
doz., $7.60; 100, $60. Whips and branched trees, 
I to 4 feet, 60c each; dozen. $6.00; 100, $40. 

Standard Pears 

Hammer Varieties. Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite. Barty 
Harvest, Wilder. 

Airiamn Varieties. Beurre Clairgeau. Beurre 
P’Anjoa, Duchess, D’AngouIeme. Flemish Beaa^. 
Seckel, Sheldon, Vermont Beauty. 

Winter Varieties. Lawrence. Kleffer, Winter Nellla 
Price of Pear Trees. 2 to I ysars. No. 1. I to T 
feci, $1.60; $16 .00 per dozen. 

Plums 

Bnropean Varieties. Bradshaw, Coe's Golden Drop, 
Fallenbarg (French or lullan Prune), Grand Duke, 
Pond’s Seedling, Oeull, German Prune, Niagara, 
Lombard. Moore's Arctic, Shropshire Damson. Red 
Bgg, Purple Egg, Shipper’s Pride, Tellow Bgg. 
York State Prune. 

Japaneee Varietiee. Abundance. Burbank, Climax. 
October Porple, Sultana. Red June. Satsuma, Wlok- 
son. Prices, No. 1, 2 year old, i to 7 feet. $1.10 
each; dozen, $1$. 

Cherries 

Ssnr Varietiee. Early 'Richmond. Large Montmor¬ 
ency, English Morello. Prices. 4 to 6 feet, 2 and 
S years old, $1.60 each; dozen. $16. 

Sweet Varieties. Bing, Black Tartarian, Napoleon 
Blgareau. Schmidt’s Blgareau. Windsor. Prices, 

I year No. 1, 6 to 7 feet, $1.60 each; dozen. $16. 

Quinces 

Varieties. Bourgeat, Key’s Mammoth, Meech's Pro¬ 
lific, Orange or Apple Quince, Champion. Pries, 

2 year No. 1, 4 to 6 feet. $1.60 each; dozen, $16. 

Peaches 

Varieties of PesMhes. New Prolllle, J. H. Hale, Bl- 
berta, Niagara, Rochester, Greensboro, Crosby, 
Carman. Matthews Beauty, Salway, Chair’s Choice, 
Niagara. Early Crawford, Late Crawford, Globs, 
McKay’s Late. Wheatland, Rale, Mountain Ross, 
Champion. Prices, 1 year No. 1. 4 to 6 feet, 76o 
each, $7.60 per 12. 

Apricots 

English Varieties. Harris, Moorpark. 

Rnsslan Varietiee. Alexander, J. L. Budd. 

Prices. 2 years No. 1. 4 to 6 feet, $1.00 each; 
dozen. $10. 


Asparagus 

Asparagus Is the first vegetable to come In spring 
and is very popular with those who know its value 
It Is not only a fine dish, rivalling green peas in 
palatability, but it has great medicinal value for 
the kidneys. Every farmer and householder should 
have a generous supply and If at any time he has 
a surplus, a ready market can be found. When 
properly set and cared for, It will last a lifetime. 
We find asparagus nearly as profitable as straw¬ 
berries and the demand Is almost impossible tu 
supply. It should be prepared for the table much 
like green peas. 

HOW TO GROW ASPARAGUS—The land for as¬ 
paragus must be elevated and well drained. The 
soil must be rich, mellow and deep. It must not 
be planted where frosts ars llabls to kill the young, 
tender shoots In early spring, ao we advise planting 
on top of a hill near the buildings. If the land has 
be« n to corn or potatoes, ws advise plowing in the 
fall and getting all ready for early spring planting. 
In spring, as soon as ths ground works nicely, we 
prepare the land and mark the rows out 4 fest apart. 
A good heavy plow Is bsst for this, turning out u 
good wide furrow some If Inches deep. We select 
large S-year-oId roots and drop thsm In the bottom 
of the furrow like potatoes, about 1 foot apart 
When the field Is dropped, we cover the plants with 
about 2 Inches of mellow aolL In about a week, we 
start the cultivator and keep It going at Intervale 
throughout the season. What few weeds that come 
up can readily be pulled out. In the fall, after 
heavy frosts, It Is time to cut off the dead grass and 
apply a heavy coat of rich bam manure. This fall 
treatment must bs kept up from year to year. For 
best* results, It is not advlsabls to cut asparagoe 
from the bed until the aecond year after It Is set 
out. Cutting tends to weaken the plants and 
they should be allowed to gst atrong and stocky. In 
cutting, be careful not to injure the young shoots 
that are Just about to eome through the ground. If 
the asparagus bsd Is annually fertilized and kept 
free from weeds and grasses, it will last a long tlms; 
we know of beds over fifty years old In this locality. 
You can save much time by barrowing the field late 
In the fall and very early in the spring before the 
shoots start. Salt spread evenly over the rows will 
kill the weeds and not injure the asparagus roots If 
applied in very early spring. 

PRICK OF ASPARAGUS BOOTS>^We can supply 
2-year>old roots of Conover’s Colossal, Palmetto. 
Barr's Mammoth, Columbian White. Donald’s Elmira, 
and Giant Argsnteull at 26 for 71c; lOf, $1.71; l.fOf. 
$ 12 . 00 . 

EXTRA HEAVY BOOTS—We have about Jf.ffO 
roots S years old, very large and fine for Immediate 
results and forcing, that we will sell at tfi for 
$1.00; 100, 1,000. $S0.00 Ws can supply 1- 

year-old roots at M for dOs; 100, flJM; 1,000. 

$ 10 . 00 . 

Rhubarb or Pie Plant 

This is one of ths first vegetables to start in the 
spring and fumlshss material for piss and sauces be¬ 
fore anything else in the fruit line Is available. 
Pie plant Is not only palatable but le healthful 
tending to clear the blood of Impurities In the 
spring after a long hard winter. The roots are very 
hardy, and an be made to grow readily if given 
rich soil and clean culture. We ehonld plant them 
In rows about 4 to 6 feet apart, with plants about 
12 to 18 Inches apart in the row. All that le neces¬ 
sary Is to keep the land clean of weeds and well 
cultivated. Each fall It is a good plan to put a 
forkful of rich manure about each plant to facilitate 
growth. If barrels or boxes are placed over the 
planU in early spring to exclude the light and keep 
away the frosts and cold winds, the stalks will make 
a large, tender growth much earlier than as though 
they were left exposed. The growth will be all 
stalk with little leaf. After the plants have been 
growing for several years they will do better If 
taken up and divided and reset. 

LINNAEUS. Early, tender, delicious, finest flavor, 
best variety for table use. Ifie such; $1.60 per 
dozen; $10.()0 per 100. 

VICTORIA. Largest size. Grows to mammoth 
size. Very late. Coarse. tOe eueh; dozeu, $1.00; 
$12.00 per 100. 

RHUBARB FOR FORCING. Bxtra large roots for 
winter forcing. 25e eueh; dozen, $2.50; 100, $15.00. 

Waynesboro, Pa.. April 6th, lt21. 

We received the asparagus roots in good condltlen. 

A. Buuptman. 



June. Idaho and Early King raspberries. 
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Horseradish Roots 

NEW VARIETY 
MAIJV FIR KiUSNV- 
A new variety discov¬ 
ered by United States 
AiTTicnltural Explorer. 

David Fairchilds, in Bo¬ 
hemia about ten years 
ago. Cuttings from this 
Horse Radish planted 
in April will produce 
fine large roots for grat¬ 
ing the following Octo¬ 
ber; and if left in the 
ground until spring will 
grow to enormous size. 

It is white Bts snow 
and free from disease. 

Yields of four tons to 
Che acre have been re¬ 
corded. Grows on any 
kind of soil and will 
stand dry weather as 
well as potatoes. In 
planting Horse Radish, 
fit the soil same as for 
strawberries, and plant 
Che cuttings point down¬ 
wards, with the top of the cutting about one inch 
below the surface of the soil. Set about 1 by 4 
feet apart, about 10,000 cuttings to the acre. Culti¬ 
vate same as any garden crop. In about two weeks 
the leaves will show above the surface, and in due 
time will shade the ground so that weeds will not 
bother it much. Horse Radish sells In the market 
at 5 to 10 cents per pound, and to the pickling 
iiouses at $100.00 {»er ton. Ihdce of Mallner Kren« 
7dc per dozen; $2.00 per 100; $16.00 per 1.000. 

C'ommon Garden Horse Radish Roots, 60e per 
25; $1.00 per 100; $M.OO per 1,000. 


Holt’s Mammoth Sage 
Roots 

This sage does not seed. The leaves are extra 
large and produced in great quantities. Propa¬ 
gated by division of the roots. In great de¬ 
mand for flavoring meats and for medical pur¬ 
poses. We sold 46 lbs. to a wholesale drug Arm In 
1918. 

We have a large quantity of sage roots of 
our own growing. This variety does not seed 
but expends its energy in making large plants 
in one season which are covered with very large 
leaves which may be gathered several times dur¬ 
ing the season. These leaves when dried are 
used for flavoring meats, etc., and for medicinal 
purposes. The roots may be divided and reset 
every few years. One small plant will develop 
on rich soil in one season so that it can hardly 
be covered by a bushel basket. 

Price, 20c each; $1.60 per dozen; 26 for $2.16; 
100 for $7.60; 1000, $60. 

Kane. Pa., Feb. 27th, 1921. 

My Royal Purple raspberries are all. if not mors 
than you claim as to quality and productiveness. 

Horace A. Good. 

Cortland County, N. T., July 20th, 192$. 

Received the berry crates and baskets all O. K. 
Thank you for being so prompt. My berry plants 
I bought of you last year are fine and I got 609 
sets from same this year. 

Mrs. I.,. W. Anderson. 

Onondaga County, N. T., May 21st, 1929 

Tour shipments of blackberry plants I received 
in good condition yesterday and today, 1 am well 
pleased with their looks. 

Thos. B. Brown. 


Vegetable Plants 




GUARANTEED TO SATISFY CUSTOMERS 

FROM THE ORIGINAL CABBAGE PLANT GROWERS 
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Cabbage Plants 


Tomato Plants 


Hardy Froet-l^roof Cabbage Plants. Grown for 
us near the ocean in Virginia and South Caro¬ 
lina. in the open fields, and ready to ship by 
mail or express any time during the winter 
and spring. Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Largo Type Wakefield, Succession, 
Augusta Trucker, Flat Dutch. Price, 76c per 
100; $3.60 per 1000; 10,000, $30. Crates hold 

600 to 2,000 plants. Must be shipped before 
May 1st. 

I.ate ('abhage Planta. Ready in May. June, July, 
and August. Varieties; Wakefield, Succession, 
Surehead, Late Drumhead, Danish Ball Head, 
Wlnningstadt. Mammoth Hock Red, Fottler’s Im¬ 
proved Brunswick, and others. 76c per 100; $3.60 
per 1000; 10.000, $30. 

Sweet Potato Plants 

Ready In May, June and July. 26. 76c; 100, $1.60; 
1000, $6.00. Varieties: Jersey Yellow, Vineland Bush, 
* Jersey Red, Red Bermuda, Jersey Big Stem Im¬ 
proved. 

Celery Plants 

Heady in June. July and August. 26 for 76c; 100. 
$1.60: 1000, $8.00. Varieties: White Plume. Golden 
Self-Blanching, Dwarf Golden Heart. Giant Pascal. 


^^ureenhouse grown. 26 for $1.00; 100, $2.60; 1099 , 

Field grown, ready in May and June. 26. 76o 
100, $1.26; 1000, $8.00. Varieties: John Baer Earll- 
ana, Champion, Stone. Matchless, Ponderoaa. 

Cauliflower Plants 

SnowbaM.''^''' V.rl.tr: Barlr 

Beet Plants. Crosby’s Eclipse. Egyptian 2 K 
26c: 100. 60c; 1000. $3.60. 26 for 

I.«ttnce Plants. 26 for 26c; 100. 60c' looo nn 

f"' h"»‘on Mirie? ' arVnd 

Rapids, All Seasons, New Morse 'Jrana 

BruNHels Sproute. 26 for 76c; 100 91 60 - men tA aa 

E„ rianta. 26 (or n.OO; 100, *3 oo’’ loSb’ 

VarieGes: New York Improved, Black* Beauty * 

‘'““o'o »3 6?‘“'" I»». «c, 

,^Yo^ «<=^ >»0, 

""" '»». 760. 
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Try the St. Regis, Erklne Park and La Franc* 


Mushroom Spawn 

Ajnerlcan 8por« (^nltara Spawn, produced from orlg* 
Inal spore cultures under the new French proc- 
eas which permits the indefinite reproduction of 
selected varieties without dilution of the strain. 
Positively the most vigorous and prolific spawn 


on the market. Bach brick weighs from IVi to 
lbs. and will spawn from 8 to 10 square feet 
of beds. We keep on hand the white variety 
which is generally preferred in the markets, but 
can supply the cream or brown varieties, If de¬ 
sired. Per brick, 30c; 6 bricks, $1.26; by express 
or freight. 10 bricks, $2.00: 26 bricks. $4.00: 
bricks. $17. 


Seed Potatoes 



Boshel Basket of Boll Moose Potatoes 


Islsh Cobbler. This is the best known and moat 
extensively planted of any extra early potato. It 
Is an Irregular shaped potato with rather deep 
indentions which is a sure sign of high quality. 
It Is a good grower and a fair yielder and of the 
best quality when cooked. The potatoes are white 
and sell well In market. Grown all over the 

United States for first early. 2 lbs.. 26c; 1 peck, 
$1.00; bu., $3.60; 10 bu.. $30. 

Mrs. DImon. This potato was received by us from 
Mrs. R. J. Dimon who used to grow plants, etc., 
for us on contract and who Is now deceased. We 
named the variety for her and no more fitting 
monument to her memory could be left. We 
have planted it three years now and It outyields 
all othem with us and everybody who has it 
tells us the same story. It is medium to late, of 
goci shape and enormously productive. It is of 
the blue stem class. The shape Is very similar to 
the Bull Moose. The prettiest bln of potatoes we 
ever saw was one of this variety owned by Hon. 
John Fidler of this county. We have a good 
quantity of this seed. Price, 2 lbs., 40c; 1 peck. 
$1.60; bu., $6.00; 10 bu., $36. 

Oreen Mountain. The standard variety for market. 
Very productive of fine fiavored, fine cooking po¬ 
tatoes. A white sprout variety. 2 lbs., 26c; 1 
peck. $1.00; bu., $3.60; 10 bu., $30. 

Gold Colo. Gne of the most beautiful and dssirable 


varieties grown. Very productive, of medium 
sized tubers. Never ugly or mlsshappen. 2 lbs. 
26c: 1 peck, $1.00; bu., $3.60; 10 bu., $30. 

Russett. An enormously productive hardy variety 
Much thought of by professional growers who ar* 
after a potato that will produce well under all 
conditions. 2 lbs., 26c; X peck, $1.00; bu., $3.60 
10 bu.. $30. 

Haatings. This potato was grown from the seed b* 
a Mrs. Tackley, who lives 14 miles frem us. It 
was named and introduced by us a few year* 
ago. We have sold It from one end of the countr> 
to the other, and It has given universal satisfac¬ 
tion. The vines are extremely rampant grower* 
and must have plenty of room in order to do well 
2 lbs., 36c; peck, $1.26; bu., $4.00; 10 bu,, $36. 

Bull Mooae. We have grown the Bull Moose potato 
successfully for many years. It la one of th* 
most satisfactory potatoes we have ever grown. 
It Is the best variety for planting on old land 
that has been under cultivation for many years, 
that we know. We have grown them at th« 
rate of 400 bushels to the acre. The vines of 
Bull Moose are not rampant growers, just medium 
They root deep and the potatoes are produced on 
runners far away from the seed piece and hence 
are not subject to rot as when the potatoes all 
bunch together In a compact hill. It is a blue 
sprout variety. 2 lbs., 26c; 1 peck. $1.00 bu 
$S.i0: It bm., $S«. . * vy. DU. 






•verbearino resr^erries side by side and see for yourselves. 
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New Potato — Axtell’s Early 

Originated by Q. Ajctell of Southeastern New 
Tork who writes us about it as follows: 

HISTORY OF AXTELL’S EARLY POTATO. 

“In 1915, In a field of 2 acres, while cultivating. 

I noticed H of one hill of potatoes to be different 
color and shape in regard to the leaves. The vari¬ 
ety planted on the piece was Green Mountain and 
ell the rest of the piece except this H hill looked 
alike, therefore, it caught my eye. In August this 
half hill died while the others w’ere green. A 
little later I dug this half hill and there vrere five 
eating size potatoes. The next year 1 cut and 
planted the five potatoes and they matured with the 
same earliness. The next year I planted the entire 
lot (1917) and had some to eat. In 1918 I did the 
same thing, at the same time planting Bliss, Red 
River, Ohio, Cobbler, Burpee’s Extra Early, and 
Early Six Weeks. The Axtell’s Early matured as 
soon as the extra early ones, was one-third to one- 
half more productive and eight to twelve days 
•arlier than Cobbler, which in our soil it will out- 
yield (side by side). In 1919, 16 to 18 hills on the 
entire field of about hi acre made a bushel, doing 
as good as my late potatoes: Russctta, Green Moun¬ 
tain, Bull Moose, etc. The ground 1 raise them on 
is not heavily fertilized for potatoes, as I use 
only stable manure, no commercial fertilizer. This 
experience thoroughly convinced me that the vari¬ 
ety was a dandy and I concluded to have some 
bonest seedsman introduce it. I called it Axtell's 
Early and then wrote you. These are all facta I 
can prove by my neighbors and others who saw 
them.” 

In appearance the Axtell's Early reminds one of 
the Irish Cobbler. Its being 8 to 12 days earlier 
and as productive as late kinds should make it a 
very valuable variety. The supply is limited and 
we advise ordering your supply early. Price, 69c 
per lb.: 10 lbs., 12.60; pk., $8.60; bu., |1«. 

Outdoor Roses 

Roses do beat in rich soil having plenty of veget¬ 
able fibre in it. Barn manures are best for them 
and should be applied late in the fall when the 
plants are dormant. Roses must be partially pro¬ 
tected for winter in New York State and similar 
latitudes. Only slight coverings are necessary, such 
as boxes, barrels, and the like, stood over the bushes 
to keep away the extreme cold and the snow from 
breaking them down. All broken and diseased 
branches must be cut away each spring and the new 
wood cut back about one-third in length. To pre¬ 
vent mildew spray with Bordeaux or Lime Sulphur 
solution. To kill lice spray with kerosene emulsion 
or soap suds. The rose bushes we sell are not to 
be compared with the cheap trash offered by de¬ 
partment stores and certain large mall order houses. 
They are two and three years old, large bushes, 
that will bloom the first year set out. Price, $1.00 
each: 2 for $1.60; doz., $7.50. 

The Four Best Roses 

I have grown roses for many years and have had 
unusually good success with them. There are many 
fne varieties and it is hard to pick out the best. 
I believe, however, if I were confined to but four of 
the bush roses, I should select the following: Mar¬ 
shall P. Wilder, Mad. Gebriel Luizet, Margaret Dick¬ 
son and Frau Karl Druschkl. These are all Hybrid 
Psrpetuals. 

Climbing Roses 

Crimson Rambler. This Is undoubtedly the most 
popular of all roses. It is hardy, wonderfully 
free flowering, rich glowing crimson, intensely 
bright and vivid In color. The plant is a strong 
rampant grower, making shoots 10 to 12 feet 
long after the first year. The fiowers are pro¬ 
duced in great trusses, pyramidal in shape, often 
26 to 30 in a cluster, fairly covering the plant 
from the ground to the top, with a mass of bright 
glowing crimson. This is the most wonderful 
rose Introduced in the past thirty years. 

Blue Rambler (Veilchenblau). A new rose of the 
Crimson Rambler type, of a beautiful violet blue 
color, unsurpassed in beauty. 

Dorothy Perkins. An extremely vigorous and hardy 
rose of the rambler type, a good companion for 
Crimson Rambler. It is shell pink In color, very 
free fiowering and entirely reliable. The plants 
are even hardier than Crimson Rambler. 

White Dorothy Perkins, Yellow Rambler, Philadel¬ 
phia Rambler, Climbing American Beauty. 


Standard Hardy Roses 

Mad. Gal)riel Luizet. One of the most beautiful: 
color an equisite shade of clear coral rose, suf¬ 
fused with lavender and pearl. Large cup shaped, 
fragrant. It has no rival as an exhibition rose. 

<;ms An Teplltz. Beautiful crimson red, wonder¬ 
fully free fioweri»ig. One of the finest for out¬ 
side show. 

Madam Plantler. Pure white, above medium slse. 
produced In great abundance early in the season 
One of the beat hardy white roses, sometimes 
called the cemetery rose. 

Marshall P. WUder. Brilliant cherry carmine, large 
size. Handsome, good form, exceedingly fragrant, 
perpetual bloomer, vigorous grower, very valu¬ 
able. 

Margaret Dickson. Magnificent form, white, wltb 
large pale flesh center. Petals very large, wsll 
shaped and of great substance. Foliage vary 
large dark green. Fragrant. A fine variety. 

Frau Karl Druschkl. Often caliad the White Ameri¬ 
can Beauty. The best white rose In existence 
Pure snow white with long buds and Immense, per¬ 
fectly double flowers; a vigorous grower, of up¬ 
right habit and luxuriant foliage. 

Blanch .Moreau (Moss), Fisher Holmes, Kate. Aog. 
Victoria, Magna Charts, Ulrich Brunner, Clem 
Raoux, C. F. .Meyer, Uerinosa, John Hopper. «lulec 
Margotten, Mad. Chas. Wood, La Rcine, Marl* 
Henrietta, Wro. Lobb, Prince Camille de Rohaa 
TausemlNchun, Persian Y'ellow, Coq. des Alpes, C— 
des Blanches, Anna de Dlesbach. 

Crested Moss, Francois Levet, Clio, Dlusroor*. 
erican Beauty, Caroline Testout, Salet. 



Marshall P. Wilder Rose 


Madison County, N. Y., Feb. 19th. 192t 
Please send me one of your catalogues. I have 
given every one I had away to neighbors and re¬ 
ferred them to you when they came here for plants 
1 had such good success with the everbearers that I 
got of you that they all wanted plants, but I bad 
none for sale. You ought to have sold a lot of 
plants In this neighborhood if the people have done 
as they talked to me. Lewis Lamkln. 

Constantla, N. Y., April 13th, 1921. 
The strawberry plants arrived all right and in 
good condition. 

w J. B. Monzein. 

Oneida County, N. Y., May 12th, 1931. 
My basket arrived In fine shape. I am more 
than pleased. The strawberry and raspberry plants 
are fine. Chaa, G. Stelnmoyer. 








A tour hor»e toam—the Plum Farmer, Honey 


Peonies 


We offer an assortment covering the entire range of colors, extending over the blossoming season, 
and representing the very best out of hundreds of varieties gotten together from specialists in 
France, England, Holland, Japan, and this country. Strong divisions with 3 to 6 eyes. Peonies 
may be planted in spring or fall. If planted in the fall, they will bloom some the following summer 
and increase in size and beauty for many years. P^'ce, 60c each; $6.00 per 12. Unnamed kinds, pink, 
white, red, according to color, 36c each, doz. $3.60. 


I.IST OF NAMSD VARI3ETIE8 

CliHrlemasTiie. Creamy white, center light lilac, 
flesh shaded with chamois, late. 

Oemte de NIppcrg. Dark rose pink, large bloom. 

CoDroDne I)e Or. Immenee, very full, Imbricated, 
ball shaped bloom; snowy white with yellow sta¬ 
mens; fragrant, perfect as a cut flower sort, very 
late, coming in after all other white sorts are 
gone. 

Oetachel. Deep crimson purple; one of the best 
dark peonies: late mldsoason. 

Duke of Wellington. Flowers fragrant; sulphur 
white, large and well formed; strong grower; 
stems long and firm; late n'ldseason. 

Frstiva Maxima. Undoubtedly the finest early white 
In existence, both In color and form. Enormous 
pure white flowers splashed with clear carmine 
?pot8 on edges of center petals. Handsome foli- 
aire and very fragrant. Early. 

Frantois Ortegat. Seml-doubU; Urge, purplish 

^ crimsan bloom, with brilliant yellow golden an- 

01 Mre"'de^no^ll^*"purpllBh scarlet crimson, with 


black reflex, late. 


1.3 iSublime. Crimson, fine, full, fragrant. 

Oolden Harvest. Very large blooms, blush guard 
petals, creamy white center; midseason one of 
the freest bloomers. 

l3 Tulippe. I.ate. vey large, full, shell formed 
blooms, borne on long erect stems; delicate rose, 
fading to creamy white; one of the best. 

I3ulse Van Houtte. Fine dark crimson, very double 
strong. 

.Mme Kene Dessert. In clusters; soft lilac, with 
silvery violet reflex. 

Mme Crousse. One of the best whites, mldseason 

.Mme. Lebon. Bright, cherry pink. ’ 

brilliant; purplish crimson. 

OlTLeinaliH Kubra Plena. The well known, verv 
early, double crimson. ' 

Prince Imperial. Brilliant, purplish scarlet- free 
bloomer, fine for massing in landscape work 

Queen Victoria (Whitleyii). There are two well 

known varieties of thU name. This is the sUnd 
ard purs white variety for storage for market 


Hardy Ornamental Shrubbery 


Flowering Almond (White or Rose flowers). |l.f» 


each; tloxen, $10. 
JapaneH© Harberry 


Thunberglt). lOo 


__ _ (Barberry 

dozen. S6.00; 100, J36. 

Butterfly Bush or Sommer UUe--Thl8 has created 
quite a stir during the past few years. U Is 
, ne of the few good summer flowering shrubs. 
The flowers In great terminal panicles remind one 
•trongly of lilacs In appearance, and prove a 
great attraction for the butterflies. Our planU 
were covered with butterflies the P^t summer 
every sunshiny day. attracted by the peculiar 
penetrating pungent odor which constantly eman¬ 
ated from the flowers. 75c each; dozen, 17.50. 
('ttlycanthuH. flortdu^ 60c each; doz.. »6.00. 

Red Bud or Judas Tree. 60c each, doz., jG.OO. 
rarple I^eaved Filbert. 76o each; dozen. $7.60. 
Japan Quince. 76c each. 

Deutzia, Pride of Rochester. Double white Deutzla, 
Dwarf Deutzta, I.emolne’s Deutzla. 76c each; 
dozen. $7.60. 

FJeagnus Longlpee. 60c each: ^oz.. $6.«0. 

Russian Olive. 76c each; dozen, $7.60. 

Forsythla (Golden Bell). Fortunei. 8uspenea. Vlr- 
disslnia. 60c each; dozen. $6.00. 

Silver Bell. 60 each; dozen. $6.00. 

Witch Hazel. BOc each; dozen. $6.00. 

Rose of Sharon. Boule de Feu (douWe *'•<!)• Coel- 
estls (single, light blue); Coerulea Plena, (double 
blue)- Greeted Beauty (white, with crimson eye); 
Jeanne de Arc (double, pure white); Dady Stan¬ 
ley (double, white); Rosea Plena (double, rose); 
Totos Albus (single, pure white): Violacea Plena 
(double, rosy-lilac); Varlegata (variegated leaved), 
dwarf growing. 76c each; dozen. $7.60. 
Hydrangea. Pantculata Qrandlflora (hardy). 76c 

each: dozen, $7.60. „ w t,x w 

Hydrangea. Arborescens (Early Snowball). 76o each; 

Hydrangea. Cineraria Sterllls (Hills of Snow), 71c 
each; do-zen. $7.60. ^ 

gt. John’s Wort, l^rge, flowering, dense flowering; 

gold flower. BOc each; dozen. $6.00. 

Mountain laurel (Calico Bush), $2.60 ©ach. 
Dogwood. Red Branch. Yellow Leaved. Panlcled, 
(Common Dogwood. Red Osier, Blegantlsslraa, Silky 
Coral. Corellan Cherry. 76c each; dozen, $7.60. 
Rhododendrons. White, pink and red. $2.60 each. 
Bosh Honeysuckle. Fragrant Honeysuckle, Japanese 
Bush, Tartarian. White Tartarian. 60c each; dozen. 
$ 6 . 00 .' 

Privet— 

California . 

Golden . 

European . 

Amoor River . . . 

fbTa 

Dwarf Horseohesto^. 60c each. 

Mock Orange or Syrlnga. OoldsB flyrlnga, Csi 



Each 

Dozen 

10 # 

2 to 1 feet 

$ 0.10 

$ 1.00 

1 c.oo 

2 to 3 feet 

.60 

6.00 


2 to 3 feet 

.16 

1.60 

12.00 

2 to 3 feet 

.16 

1.60 

12.00 

2 to 3 feet 

.20 

2.00 


2 to $ feet 

.16 

1.60 

12.00 


Mock Orange, I.arge Flowered Mock Orange. 76o 
each; dozen, $7.60. 

l'^«werlng Crab Apple (Bechtel’s Crab). 
$z.00 each. 

Hci^ch. Smoke Bush. Fern Leaved, Leaf Staghorn 
76c each; doz., $7.60. 

*^S*^*, Canadensis (Common American Elder). 

Berried Elder. 76c each; doz^ 

$ 7 . 50 . 

Splrea or Meadow Sweet. VanHouttel. low spread- 
Ing bush with curved branches and small trlo- 

flowers In magnificent abun- 
dance, weighting down the entire shrub. Of the 
easiest culture and most desirable. 76c each 
wS??’ Anthony Waterer. Billardl. Dwarf 

Golden Spirea. 

?BT;ichTdozen, ^**0““' Th-nb.rgll, 

High Bush Blaeberry. 76c each; dozen. $7 60 
Vibornam or SnowbaU. Japan Snowball. Dwarf 
^owball. Guelder Rose Snowball, Wayfaring Tree 
High Bush Cranberry. 76c each; dozen, $7.60 
$7^0, 76c each; dozen, 

Welgeia, Eva Rathke. A hybrid with contlnnoas 
bloommg habit. Flowers of a rich ruby carmln* 

prettiest shrub that 
blossom^ on our place last summer. Candida 
Rosea, Nana Varlegata. 76c each; dozen, $7.6o! 

Lilacs 

The c«am 

of the Lenioine Hybrids. It was selected fmm 

following: Souv.^^de^^Ludw^lK^ SpaMh^‘Marie“l!eaVaVV 
President Orevy and Charina y '®^raye. 

Of each of it,/tour v?rfeUe..^in.^tre«."f:?‘’|’j!io°"* 

LIST OF NAMED VARIETIES 

-y’-K-S"- 

Aline Moequary. Single dwerf 

blo„ml'L7«rt 

Charjes July. Double. Dark reddish purnle 

Hs "-"".Sf,-,::*-. a 

Coi^o. Single. Flowers large* wine rad- ^ 

ble and compact * dou- 









Sweet, Columbian and Royal Purple. 


tb 


I.fou Simon. Doubla. Compact panicle*, of bluisb 
cnmaon flewer*. _ . ^ 

Marie Le Graye. Single. The panicle* of white 
Single flower* and very fine and fragrant; an ex¬ 
cellent forcing variety. 

Michael Buckner. Dwarf, very double; pale Ulac. 

Othello. Single. Dark purpll*h-red; large graceful 
panicles of single flowers; a good one. 

I'hilemln. Single. Possibly the darkest shade in 
lilacs. 

Suuv. De laidwlg Spaeth. Single, panicles long; 
individual flowers; large single, dark purplish- 
red. a well known and favorite variety. 

Vivian Morel. Single. Very long spikes; flowers of 
medium size, round, and double; light bluish lilac, 
with white center. 

Dr. Masters. Double. Spikes a foot long; flowers 
very light; clear lilao with lighter center. 

rrincess Alexandra. Single. One of the finest whit* 
varieties; large panicles. 

Bousslngault. Double. A new light blue lilac. 

Vitlosa. Single. Large panicles, flowers light pur- 

Hardy Vines and 
Climbers 

Evergreen Blttewweet (Huonymas radicans, vsgetas). 
This vine is called the EJvergreen Bittersweet be¬ 
cause of the profusion of red berries it bears In 
the fall and winter. It is a picture to behold to 
see a wall covered with Its healthy green colored 
foliage any time in the winter. No matter 
whether eeverely cold or mild weather conditions, 
the leave* are entirely unaffected and are a* pretty 
green in February or March a* they are In June. 
While the leave* of the English Ivy are brown 
and generally dl*colored. the Euonymu* Radlcan* 
Vegetu* i* ever the same uniform color. It de- 
■ervee a trial and will beautify old etump*. gar¬ 
den wall* or even embankment* at any expoeur*. 
north or iouth. The fruiting U best on •outhem 
exposures. Wall pockets are fine to plant them 
in. This plant Is destined to become the most 
popular of all evergreen climbing planu ever 
known. It absolutely holds the color at any sea¬ 
son of the year. It grow* moderately fa*t and to 


pie in bud; opening white: late. 

Liiaroea. Single. Silvery pink; very desirable. 

Mme. I^Axnolne. Double. Pure white; fine. 

IVesident Grevy. Very large individual flower* of 
a beautiful shade of blue. Double. 

Joaikaea. Single. Purple; late. Blooming after all 
other lilacs have gone. Tree-llke growth. 

Japonica. Single. Creamy white, In large panicle*. 
A month later than other lilacs. Grows into a 
small tree. 

Rubra De Biarley. 

Colmariensis. Single. Very large pale blu* 

flowers and fine glossy foliage. 

Toossaint L’Oavertare. Single. Very dark pur¬ 
plish flowers, single, and oddly crinkled petals. 

Wm. RoblnsoKL Single, Violet-Mauve, clear under¬ 
neath; irregular flowers in lung spikes. 

Alphonse LAville. Double. Blue, shading to violet; 
extra large panicles. 

Unnamed Lilacs. White and pupllsb red. 76c each. 
97.60 per 12. 

a height of 20 feet or more. Strong bushy 2 year 
old plants. $1.00 each; 910 per 12. 

Virginia Creeper. 36c each; dozen, 93.60. 

Knglemann’s American Ivy. 36c each; dozen, 93.6S. 

Boeton or Japanese Ivy. 36c each; dozen, 93.60. 

Dutchman’s Pipe. 91.60 each; dozen. 916. 

Trumpet Vine. 36c each; dozen. 93.60. 

Scarlet Trumpet Creeper. 76c each; 97,60 per 12 

Staff Tree or Bitter Sweet. 60c each; 96.00 per 11 

(Inaamon Vine, l&c each; dozen. 91.60. 

Clematbt Paiiiculata. 60c each; dozen. $6.00. 

l-*arge Flowering Clematis Jackmanni (purple). 
Mme. Ed, Andre (crimson). Mrs. Baron Veillard 
(rose), Vlllt de Lyon (carmine), Duchess of Edin¬ 
burg (white), Henryll (creamy white). 76c each 
dozen, 97.60. 

Kiiglish Ivy. 36c each; dozen, $3.60. 

Perrennial Hop Vine, 26c each; dozen, $2.60 

Kudzu Vine (Jack and the Bean Stalk). 36o each, 
dozen, 93.50. 

Honeysuckle. Dutch Honeysuckle, Hall's Japan 
Bverblooming Honeysuckle. Golden Honeysuckle’ 
Heckrotti, Evergreen Honeysuckle. 36c each 
dozen. 93.60. 

Chinese Matrimony Vine. 76c each; dozen. 97.66 

Chinese Wistaria. Lilac and white. 75c each; dos^. 


Farmer’s Poultry Department 

Poultry and fruit make a strong combination, suitable for the man or woman who has a email 
piece of land. The droppings from poultry are very valuable to fertilize berries and the young 
chicks eat and destroy many insects that are harmful to fruits. We make a specialty of supplying 
eggs for hatching, but can also supply most varieties of fowls. If interested, write for prices on 
birds. Our eggs are produced by different parties In this locality who have made a specialty of 
their particular breed for many years. Pulaski Is noted as a great poultry center and has manv 
UD-to-date poultry men. Every year these men go through their flocks in the fall and select the 
very best birds for breeding purposes, at the same time, throwing out the culls. In this way the 
breeds are perfected and improved from year to year. New blood is introduced by the purchase of 
males from the leading breeders in all sections of the country. 1 believe that my practice of keeping 
but one breed on our farm and getting eggs from other breeders in this locality, who keep but 
one variety, is far better than to try to keep all breeds on one farm. This trying to keep birds 
of different breeds on one place may ^ all right In theory, but In actual practice It Is almost im- 
uossible to prevent them getting together accidentally at times. "We believe there are no better 
eggs produced for practical purposes than the ones that we have to sell. We exercise the greatest 
care to have all eggs pure and reliable, sjid If after hatching, they prove otherwise, we will reflll 
the orders at half price. We pack and deliver to express and parcel post at prices attached. 

Whlt« W>»ndott«#— Thl* 1* » general purpose fowl. • 

being aa good layer* a* the Leghorn* ^d ^hen 
dreafed off weigh nearly a* much u the 
nnrkii The egg* are of medium *lze, light brown 
Tnd .omeUmef^alntly .peckled. The fowl* are 
■now white with ro*e comb*, yellow l«g* end 
mature early, being con*ldered the very be»t 
ety for broilers. They lay throughout the 
length of season of any variety we know, metUM 
hens having the characteristic of ’ ,1” 

the fall and early winter. Egg*. 92.60 per 16. 

13 00 oer 30; 98.60 per 100. 

Plvmooth Rock*—"The farmer"* fowl." of 
^ A^erl^n“rlgin. They have beautiful blue b^red 
niumaae clean leg*, and are good layer*. They 
are an excellent tible fowl, being next in .is* to 
fhA Aaiatic* The egg* are large and of a rich 
brown cilor. Eggs. 92.00 per 16; 92.00 per 10; 

Raff Plymouth**Rock* are a grand fowl for the farm- 
Fine winter lay*r*. Chicken* mature early 

wUh their rich y.Uow leg. and .kin ar« 


id with their ricn yeuuw . ..- 

fire market fowl. The breeder who furnish** our 
aee* ha* spent eleven y*ar* in pref*ctlng hi* 
Strain which were winner, th* past ..aeon at 


New York State Fair, big Rochester and Ogden*- 
burg show*, winning a prize on every entry. Egg* 

92.60 per 15; 94.00 per 30; 912 per 100. 

M'hite Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, $2.60 per 16- 94 00 
30: 912 per 100. 

8. C. White leghorn*—If large white egg* are the 
chief consideration, the White Leghorn I* the vari¬ 
ety to keep. They are very ipry and active, good 
forager* and yet they bear confinement well 
The egg* are exceedingly fertile and hatch well 
The chick* are quite hardy and mature at an 
early age. The cock* weigh from 4 ^ to 6 pound* 
The hen* from 3H to 6 pound*. The pullets often 
lay when only four month* old and are not In- 

»2.60 per 80 

97.60 per 100. 

8. C. Buff I^'ghorns—There is no more beautiful or 
useful fowl in exletence today than this variety of 
Leghorn. They are unsurpassed for laying Qual¬ 
ities, having all the characteristic* of the Whit® 
Leghorn with added beauty. The strain I offer 
is one of the finest. Our eggs are produced by 
a leading breeder, who has carefully bred the vari¬ 
ety for year* and much improved on the original 
strain. Egg* 91.66 per 16; $4.06 per 80; $12 per 100 



Don^ roam the woods and tear your clothes In search 




(Parmer’s Poultry Department Continued.) 


A. €. Brown I^eahorns— iSgga, $1.76 per 16; $3.00 per 
tO; $10 per 100. 

R. O. Brown LeahomH—$1.76 per 16; $3.00 per 
30; $10 per 100. 

S. C. and 8. C. Black Minorca^—Of Spanish origin. 
Well adapted for a general purpose fowl laying 
large white eggs and producing a fowl which 
weighs for male 8 pounds and female 6% pounds. 
The plumage is black with a green metallic lus¬ 
ter. They are non-setter.s. small eaters, splendid 
foragers and very prolific. Eggs. $2.60 per 16; 
$4.00 per 30: $12 per 100. 



A Nice Pen of Wyandottes 


l.ight Brahmas—This Is one of the oldest breeds 
In existence, having been bred for centuries. They 
are very large, having a yellow skin and fatten 
ulcely when mature. They are good setters and 
mothers. The eggs are quite large and brown 
in color. Mature cocks weigh when in good con¬ 
dition, 10 to 12 pounds, and hens 8 to 10 pounds. 
Eggs, $2.00 per 16; $3.60 per 30; $12.00 per 100. 

White and Buff Orpingtons—$3.00 per 16; $6.00 per 
$0; $16 per 100. 

Aneonas—The Ancona is a black and white mottled 
fowl, plumage black, tipped with white. They are 
a distinct breed of the Mediterranean class com¬ 
ing from the province of Ancona, Italy. They are 
larger than the I.eghorn and more docile; hardy by 
nature and non-setters, laying large white eggs 
almost the year around. Our eggs come from the 
leading breeder in this locality. Eggs, $2.60 per 
16; $4.00 per 30; $12 per 100. 

Columbian Wyandottes—$2.60 per 16; $4.00 per 30; 
$12 per 100. 

Rhode Island Beds. Rose Comb or Single Comb. 
This is a comparatively new fowl that is rapidly 
pushing its way to the front. It is considered the 
hardiest of all breeds, being less liable to cold 
and roup than any other breed. The males weigh 
from 7V4 to 8V4 pounds and the females from 6 
to 6V4 pounds. They make rapid growth and 
are desirable at any age for the table. The pul¬ 
lets mature early and lay In the fall and early 
winter, when eggs are high. They are very 
beautiful as well as useful and are considered an 
Ideal all-around fowl. They are prolific layers of 
a beautiful large brown egg. I unhesitatingly 
recommend them to the general farmer who wants 
a hardy fowl. Eggs. $2.00 per 16; $3.00 per 30; 
$8.60 per 100. 

Mlected Eggs from the Walton-Van lloossn strain. 

$3.60 per 16; $6.00 per 30; $16 per 100. 

Pekin Dueks. The Imperial Pekin Duck Is the most 
popular of all ducks and Is the most extensively 
raised. They are a large white duck, showing a 
rich, creamy white when mature and In good 
condition. They are very hardy, sometimes weigh¬ 
ing 4 pounds and in full feather when only eight 
weeks old. They are very prolific layers, some¬ 
times laying 75 eggs in succession. Mature ducks 
weigh from 7 to 9 pounds. Eggs, $3.60 per 11. 

Colored Muscovy Ducks. Eggs ,$3.60 per 11. 

Indian Runner Ducks. $3.60 for 11. 

Embden Geese are the large white geese with or- 
range bills and feet. They are fine layers, make 
good mothers and are not given to roaming. Our 
eggs are from a breeder who has won many 
prizes at New York State Fair. Eggs, 6 for 
$6.00: 12 for $9.00. 

Toulouse Geese. These Geese are very massive In 
proportions with short legs. The bill and feet 
ere dark orange color; head, neck and back of 
dark gray; breast light gray, but descending 
lighter till beyond the legs and tall they are a 
pure white. This combination of color presents 
e very attractive appearance. They live to a good 
old age and are easy keepers. Eggs, 6 for $6.00: 
12 for $9.00. 

DAY-OLD BABY CinCKS 

I>«y-01d Chicks. The secret of shlaks with t10»11*T- 


Cemparlson of prices should not be the deciding 
factor In placing your order fur chicks. Weak, 
sickly, poorly hatched chicks are dear at any price. 
Why buy such when you can get VITALITY as well 
as QUALITY at a reasonable price? ONE HUN¬ 
DRED of this kind are worth ONE THOUH.4ND 
poorly hatched mongrels. 

HOW TO ORDER CHICKS 

Orders for chicks should be sent In as far In ad¬ 
vance as possible. When received, orders are booked 
in rotation and filled In that order, as near to tbo 
date requested as possible. 

Be sure and give full name of your express office 
as well as your postofflce address. (Write full 
name plainly.) State plainly the number and vari¬ 
ety of chicks you want, when wanted, and we will 
acknowledge receipt of your order at once. 

If you wish to book your order early and It Is 
not convenient for you to pay for them at the time, 
send one-quarter or twenty-five per cent of the full 
amount of the order and the balance a few days 
before the shipment is to be made. 

The above also applies to orders for eggs for 
hatching. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU 

We guarantee to deliver chicks or eggs to you 
In first-class condition. On arrival, open box, in 
presence of expressman; if any chicks are dead or 
eggs broken, have express agent or postman mark 
number on the back of the receipt and return ths 
receipt to us and we will refund your money for 
them, or replace them free of charge. In this 
way, you have no loss and get full number you 
pay for. 

Important. Prices for baby chicks are given for 
early shipment. If wanted for June or July ship¬ 
ment write for special prices. Special prices also 
given for large quantities at any time. 

We have successfully shipped baby chicks and 
eggs for hatching 1,600 miles and can guarantee 
safe arrival. 

A YBI..LOW LABEL will be found pasted on ths 
box containing LIVE BABY CHICKS which reads as 
follows* 


Live Chicks 


EXPRESSMAN: Please be SURE and keep this 
box of CHICKS LEVEL, DRY, out of the SUN 
and away from FIRE or HEAT, as there is DAN¬ 
GER ef KILLING them. 


Varieties 

S. C. White Orpingtons. 

S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks . 

White Plymouth Rocks . 

R. C. and S. C. R. I. Reds. 

S. C. Black Mlnorcaa . 

S. C. Anconas . 

S. C. White Leghorns . 

White Wyandottes . 

Light Brahmas . 

S. C. Buff Leghorns . 

S. C. Brown Leghorns. 

Indian Runner Ducks . 

Pekin Ducks . 

Muscovy Ducks . 


Estimated 

Prices 

26 

60 

100 

110 

$18 

$36 

10 

18 

36 

8 

16 

IS 


10 


U 


XI 


N(DTE-—Wme for prices on any variety of chicks 
not listed. We prefer not to make prices here as 
prices of eggs and chicks vary so much, according 
to the time of year. We advise getting eggs for 
hatching and chicks after danger of severe cold 
weather Is over. Eggs are more fertile In warm 
weather of early spring than In winter and baby 
chicks must not be chilled. Please order chicks In 
quantities of 26, 60 and 100. 


AAUUlVUil, JUliinC, ^IIU, 

Your trees came packed in most excellent shape 
and all leaved out nicely except 3 apple trees and a 
few of the blackberries. 

Leonard P. Berry 

„ - Falls, N. Y. 6 - 3 - 1921 . 

Send me another 100 Superbs. Those you sent 
were the finest plants I ever saw. R. N. Brown. 

LaMollle, Ill., April 2nd 1 Q 91 

Received my plants. The peony was^ fine.” ’ 

Mrs. S. S. Anderson. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 26th 192 i 

Today I have been extolling Early Jersey blant. 
to a company of Christmas people at a friend’s 
bouse and telling of my strawberries at South Port¬ 
land. Me. 

Mrs. B. R. Barbour. 



















of wild blackberries, grow them in >our own garden. 


Berry Crates and Baskets 


We tell the Standard 32-quart crate, made in 
Delaware. We have tried all sizes and makes of 
Derry crates and and the 32-quart crate, when well 
made, is the strongest, handiest and most desirable 
berry crate that can be made It does not pay to 
use a slimpsy berry crate; for, in getttlng the fruit 
to market. If the crate does not stand up well, you 
will Injure the fruit much more by shipping it in a 
crate that does not stand up Arm and lose more 
money on your fruit than you will gain by buying 
a cheaper package There are all manner of slimspy 
crates and packages foistered upon berry growers, 
but let me tell you. they lose more by trying to 
save on packages than they realize If It pays to 
ship fruit at all, it pays to send it in firm and sub¬ 
stantial crates and baskets. It does not take much 
to crush and spoil it In a shaky crate or slimpsy 
basket. Then too, the fruit shows up better and 
naturally sells for more In a nice neat looking crate 
or basket. The crates we sell are the best made 
of the 32-qaart size that we have ever seen, made 
of good wood, strong and durable, considering the 
price. It does not now pay to go to too much ex¬ 
pense In building returnable crates, it costa too 
much and a large proportion of them are never re¬ 
turned and. if returned, are generally injured or 
broken. The day of the returnable crate is past. 
The 36-quart crate is an odd size and the 60-quart 
crate is too large and heavy to handle by one man. 
•o we have discontinued using both these sizes, us¬ 
ing only the bushel or 32-quart size. Price of new 
t2-quart crates, with three separators, or partition® 
and 32 best made baskets, $1.26 each, 10 or more 
At a time. $1.00 each. We can pack 100 extra 
baskets in each crate if wanted. Second hand 
crates filled with three separators and 32 baskets, 
90 cents each, 10 at a time 76c each. Crates and 
separators to go with them, without baskets, new 
$1 00 each, $9.00 per 10; second band, 66c each. 
$6 00 per 10. If you order 10 berry crates, we can 
pack 1.320 baskets in the ten crates besides the 30 
•eparators. 

Prices of smaller sized crates, our own make. 8- 
• uart size, 26c each; 10 for $2.60; 16-quart size. 
16c each: 10 for $3.60: 24-quart size. 60c each; !• 
fcT $6,00. 



-Quart or Bushel Crate 

rees are certainly fine healthy st^ck. 

He.P6ler. ext™ 

The plant, c^e on strawberry 

ood order. I wisn i ^ ^ Buchner, 

ilants. 




KKH) Baekete Crated for Hhlpinent 


Pint and Quart Baskets 

These baskets are made from the best part of tb» 
lug, the heart being rejected, are clean, w'hlte and 
pretty in appearance. They go a long way in get 
ling the best prices for the fruit sold In them. They 
are well made, strong and durable. It is by far tba 
most substantial, strongest and best berry basket I 
have ever seen or handled, and no berry' growler of 
any sense, who has ever used them, if be can get 
them again, will use any other make. They of 
course, cost a little more than other baskets, bui 
pay for extra cost sev- 
»ral times. Not only 
are the baskets well 
made, but they are 
put up in a strong 
substantial crate 
which will stand ship¬ 
ping without going to 
pieces and spilling 
out the baskets. There 
are 1,000 put up in 
each crate. If we 
ship 600 baskets, we have to rebuild the crate ano 
so an extra charge Is made for 600 lots, when w» 
have to ship them. If baskets are ordered with 
berry crates, we can pack small lots of 100 or s<- 
In the crates, but when small lots of 100 or mor* 
are ordered alone, we have to make shipping crates 
for them and so charge an extra price. Price of 
baskets, “Arrow” or “Plum Parmer” Brand, quart 
or pint baskets, $1.26 per 100, $10 per 1000. Orders 
for baskets in less lots than 1,000, please add 26< 
for crating, If you do not order berry crates to go 
with them. 

NOTE—Nothing in our line ha® Increased mor* 
In price since the war began than berry basket® 
Of course, we have to buy these in carload lots 
of the manufacturers, and on account of the high 
cost and scarcity of labor, they charge us over 
double what we had to pay a few years ago. Ws 
sold baskets at retail last year for leas than w^ 
could buy them in car lots. People might just as 
well get used to the fact that baskets are going 
to cost them around $16.00 per 1000 in the near 
future as the supply of mateiial is getting ex¬ 
hausted and paper and other substitutes do not seem 
to work out satisfactorily.—L. J. Farmer. 

Bollnger, Louisiana, .May 2l8t, 1921. 

I was a long time getting those eggs and now 
tbey hatch out six little chicks. They are fins 
and I want to order another setting of Brown Leg¬ 
horn. Carrie McDonald. 

Ooshen, Indiana, 8-23-1921. 

Last spring I purchased 7 St. Martin and some 
Early Jersey Giants. The 7 St. Martin grew fine 
and hers 41 runner plants. I have no kick coming 

J Su Zollinger. 



Quart Basket 
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Currants and gooaeberriea, much noglected, 


Department of Fresh Fruits 


During the past few years, we have sold a quan* 
tliy of fresh fruit to our patrons, through the me¬ 
dium of this department In our catalog. It would 
be best for all concerned to send In orders as much 
la advance of the fruiting season and before the 
time they are wanted, as is possible. It would often 
be more satisfactory to correspond with us as to 
prospects, price, etc., before sending in the order. 
We give approximate prices here, but these may 
have to be changed, on account of conditions of 
supply and demand; and we would, therefore, much 
prefer that patrons write In before sending us orders 
for fresh fruit. 


Strawberries 

We supply summer bearing strawberries In June 
and July; the season runs usually from June 16th to 
July 16th. Price, 26c to 60c per quart, depending 
on the quality, supply and demand. We supply 
fall bearing strawberries in August, September, and 
October. Price, 36c to 60c per quart, dependlng upon 
demand and supply. Selected berries, 76c per quart. 
Shipping packages hold 2, 4, 8, 12, 16, and 32 quarts 
each, small quantities may be sent by parcel post. 

Raspberries 

Heady in July and August. Black Cap Rasp¬ 
berries. 80c to 60c per quart. Purple Raspberries 
same price as black caps. Red Raspberries, 40c to 
75c per quart. Crates hold 12 quarts each. 

Blackberries 

Heady in August and September. 26c to 60c per 
quart. Crates hold 32 quarts each. 


Currants and Gooseberries 

Heady in July and August. Crates hold 32 auarU 
each. Price, 20c to 36c per quart. 

Peaches 


Ready in September. Price, $3.00 per bu. Baakets 
hold one-third, one-half or one bushel. The regu¬ 
lar small poach basket you see In the market holds 
bushel, so if you buy a bushel of peaches 
at 13.00. they cost you 31.00 per basket. 


Plums 


$1.00 per pk., 33.60 per bu. Heady in August and 
September. 

Cherries 


Ready In July. Price, 26c to 40c per quart In 
32-quart crates or 8-lb. grape baskets. 

Grapes 


Worden, Niagara and Concord, packed in 3%- 
Ib. baskets. 26c to 60c per basket. In 8-lb. baskets 
60c to 31.00. ’ 

Pears 


Bartlett. Clapps Favorite. 32.60 to 33.60 per bushel. 
Seckel and Sheldon, 33.00 to 34.00 per bushel. 
Packed in bunhel baskets. 


Apples 


Baldwins, Greenings. 32.00 to 38.00 per 
Northern Spy and other fine sorts, $8.00 to 33 60 
bu. Packed In barrels of 3 to 4 bushels. 


bu. 

per 


Farmer’s Seed Department 


We list only the best and most desirable rarletles. Seeds are shipped separate from plant order* 
All seeds put up In 5c and 10c packets. Postage prepaid on packets, ounces, and quarter nounda 
If large quantity of seeds are wanted, send for special prices. ^ 


ASPARAGUS 

Palmetto, Conovers Colossal, Giant Argenteull. Oz., 
15c; % lb.. 26c; 1 lb.. 76c. 

BRANS 

Green Pod Bush. New Giant Stringless, Black Val¬ 
entine, Early Refugee, Dwarf Horticultural, 
Bountiful. Early Yellow Six Week*. V4 Pint, 26c; 
pint 40c; quart, 76c. 

Wax Pod Bush. New Pearl Wax, Prolific Dwarf 
Black Wax. Keeneys Rustless, Hodson Wax, Gold¬ 
en Eye Wax. % pint, 26c; pint, 40c: quart, 76o. 

Bush Lima. Fordhook, Dreer's Bush, Burpee's Im¬ 
proved Bush. Henderson's Bush. H pint, 36c; pint, 
60c; quart, 31.00. 

Pole or Running. Horticultural Pole, Old Home¬ 
stead. White Creaseback, Kentucky Wonder, Dutch 
Case Knife. % pint, 25c; pint. 40c: quart, 76c. 

Pole Lima Beans. King of the Garden, Dreer’s Im¬ 
proved. Challenger. Henderson's Ideal. ^ pint, 
36c; pint. 60c: quart, 31.00. 

BEET. 

Detroit Dark Red, Crosby's Egyptian, Bx. By 
Eclipse, Bassano’s Ex. Ey., New Acme. Os., 16c: 
^ lb.. 36c; 1 lb.. 31.00. Swiss Chard, same price. 

New Jumbo, Gate Port, Golden Tankard, Giant Red 
Mangel, Lane’s Imp. Sugar, Kleln-Wanzlebener. 
Oz.. JOc; % lb. 30c; 1 lb.. 76c. 

CABBAGE 

Bxtra Early Varieties. Ey. Jer. Wakefield, Charlea- 
ton Wakefield. Copenhagen Market, Early Wlnntng- 
atadt. 

Second Early Varieties. Henderson’s Early Sum¬ 
mer, Succession, Fotler’s Imp., Brunswick, All 
Head Early. By. Flat Dutch, Sure Head, All 
Seasons. Late or Winter Cabbage. Late Plat 
Dutch, I^arge Late Drumhead, Autumn King. Dan¬ 
ish Railhead (short stem). Danish Ballhead (long 
stem). Mammoth Red Dutch, firuasella Sprouts. 
Oz., 60c; % lb., 31.60; 1 lb.. 36.00. 

CAULIFLOWER 

Early Snowball, Dwarf Erfurt, Danish Giant Dry 
Weather, New Century. Packets, 6c, 10c and 26c 
each. H oz.. 31.26; 1 oa.. 32.00; % lb.. 17 . 00 ; 1 
lb., 326 . 00 . 


CARROTS 

By. Ux Heart, Half Long Orange. Danver's Half 
Long, Imp. Long Orange, Chanteney, White Bel¬ 
gian. Oz.. 16c: % lb., 36c; 1 Ib., 31.00; 6 lbs. 
76c per lb. 

CELERY 

White Plume, Dwarf Golden Heart, Giant Golden 
Heart. Winter Queen, Giant Pascal. Oz., 26o; 
^4 Ih., 76c; 1 lb., 32.60. Golden Self Blanching 
Oz., 76c; hi lb, 32.00; 1 lb., 36.00. 

Celerlac. Oz 26c; ^4 lb., 76c; 1 lb.. 32.60. 

CRESS 


Oz.. 36c; hi lb., 31.00; l lb,. 


True Water Croi 
33.00. 

Curled or Pepper Grass. Oz., 20c; hi lb., 60c; 1 lb.. 
31.60. 

SWEET COR.> 

Bxtra Early Adams. Cream and Honey, White Cory 
Red Cory, Early Minnesota. Golden Bantam W 
pint, 26c; 1 pint, 40c; 1 quart, 60c. ' 

Second Bar|^. F^. Ey. B^rgroen, Early Mammoth. 
Howling Mob, Cal. Gel. Country Gentleman, Black 
Mexican. Same prices as extra early kinds 
Main Crop and Late. Hlckok, Stowcll’s Evergreen 
Large Late Mammoth. Country Gentleman Zlx 
Zag Evergreen. Same price as Ex. Ey. Varieties. 

CUCUMBERS 

Oreen. Boston 

Pickling. Everbearing. Early Cluster. Cool and 
Crisp. West India Gherkin. Oz., 16c• U ih tOr. 

1 lb.. 31.26. ^ 

R^\DISH 

Varletles—Scarlet Turnip. White 
Breakfr,?.* turnip"’ French 

■arly Long Varieties—Long White Icicle, Lady Fln- 
Scarletf“* Scarlet Short Top, Half Long Deep 

Summer VaHetlea—Chartier, White Strasburg. White 
Summer, White Stuttgart. * 

Winter Varieties—White Chinese Celestial Chinei.^ 
Roae. Long White Spanish, Round Black Spanish 
Long Black Spanish. Oz.. 20c; 14 lb., 4 O 0 ; 1 lb 



are going to pay better In the future. 
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SQUASH 

Bush Varieties—White Bush, Barly Dawn, Yellow 
Bush, Summer Crookneck, Fordhook Bush. Os, 
26c; % lb.. 60c; 1 lb.. $1.76. 

Running Varieties, Boston Marrow. Winter Crook- 
neck.. True Hubbard, Warted Hubbard, Golden 
Hubbard. Oz., 30c; % lb., 76c; 1 lb., $2.26. 
PUaiPKINS 

iClng of the Mammoth. Sweet Potato, Winter Lux¬ 
ury, I.Arge Cheese, Small Sugar or Pie, New Eng¬ 
land Pie, Connecticut Field. Ox., 20c; hi lb., 40c; 1 
lb., $1.26. 

SALSIFY OR YEORTABLK OYSTER 

Sandwich Mammoth, Large White Giant. Os., $6c; 
hi lb.. 76c; 1 lb.. $2.60. 

SPINACH 

Amer. Bloomsdale Savoy. New Victoria. Long Sea¬ 
son. Curled Long Standing. Long Standing. New 
Zealand. Oz.. 16c: hi lb.. 40c; 1 lb., $1.00. 

TOMATOES 

Red Varieties—Bonnie Best. Chalk’s Jewell, Barll- 
ana. Matchless. New Stone. My Maryland Dwarf 
Stone, Ponderosa. 

Pink or Purple Varieties—Livingston’s Globe, Royal 
Purple, Dwarf Champion, Improved Acme. June 
Pink. 

Yellow Varieties—Golden Eagle, Golden Queen, Tel- 
low Pear Shaped, Yel. Peach, Tel. Cherry. Oz.. 
60c; hi lb., $1.60; 1 lb.. $6.00. 

John Baer (new), large, red, beat. Os.. $1.00; hi lb.. 
$$.60; 1 lb.. $12. 

KOHLRABI 

aarly White Vienna. Purple Vienna. Oz., 60e; hi 
lb.. $1.60; 1 lb., $6.00. 

EGG PLANT 

Black Beauty. New York, Improved, Improved Large 
Purple. Oz., $1.00; hi lb.. $2.60; 1 lb.. $7.60. 

RNDITB 

.Sew Self Blanching, Green CMrled. Giant Fringed, 
Broad Leaf Batavia. Oz., 20c; hi lb.. $i0o; 1 lb.. 
$1.60. 

KAT.ll 

New American, Imperial Curled, Curled German, Nor¬ 
folk, Scotch Dwarf. 16c per oa., 14 lb.. 40e; 
1 lb., $1.26. 

LEEK 

Mammoth Carentum, American Flag. Mammoth 
King. Os., 60c; hi lb., $1.60; 1 lb., $1.00. 

LETTUCE 

Big Boston, Unrivalled. May King, Black Seeded 
Tennis Ball, California Cream and Butter, Golden 
Heart, All Seasons, Grand Rapids, Iceberg. Hanson, 
Black Seeded Simpson, Paris White Coa Os., 
26o: hi lb., 60c; 1 lb.. $1.60. 

MUSTARD 

Giant Curled, Ostrich Plume. White, Black or Brown. 
Os., 16c; hi lb., 40e; 1 Ib., $1.26. 

MUSKMELON OB CANTALOUPES 

Green Fleshed Varieties. Rocky Ford, Jenny Lind. 
Netted Gem. 

Orange Fleshed Varletlea Eden Gem, Melting Gold, 
Burreirs Gem, Emerald Gem. Osage Gem, Banana, 
Hoodoo Cantaloupe. Oz., 26c; hi lb., $6e: 1 lb., 
$1.60. 

WATEEMELON8, 

Cole's Early (best for short seasons), Tom Watson. 
Kleckley’s Sweet, Kolb’s Gem, Goliath, Cold Mona* 
tain Spring, Ics Cream, Halbert Honey, Black 
Boulder, Mountain Sweet. Os., 20c; hi lb., 60c; 
1 lb., $1.26. 

Citron* Colorada, Red Seeded, same price az Watar- 
melona 

NA8TUBTIUM8 

Tall Mixed, Dwarf mixed. Oz., 16o; hi lb.. lOe; l 
lb., 11.60. 

OKRA OR GUMBO 

Dwarf Prolific, White Velvet, Perkins Mammoth, 
Lady Finger. Os., 20e; hi lb., 40o; 1 lb., $1.26. 

ONION 

Yellow Olobe Danvers. Red Wetherfleld, Yellow 
Strasburg. White Bermuda, Piisetaker, Mammoth 
Southport White Olobe. Southport Yellow Globe, 
Southport Red Globe, White Silversktn. Oz.. lOc; 
hi lb.. $1.60; 1 $2.60. 

PARSNIP 

Hollow Crown, Guernsey, Hollow Hub. Oz.. 26c: 
hi lb., 600: 1 lb., 11.60. 

PARSLEY 

Champion Moss Curled, Green Mountain, Dwarf er 
Emerald. Oz.. 20c: hi lb.. 60c; 1 lb.. $1.40. 


PEAK 

Extra Early Peas. Alaska. Nutt's Excelsior, Qradus. 
or Prosperity. 

General Crop Peas. Horsford's Market Gardener. 
Dwarf Cbampiun. Everbearing. Telephone. Black 
Eye Marrowfat. Vi pint, 2Bc; 1 pint. 45c: 1 quart. 
80c. 

PEPPER 

Ruby King, New Neapolitan, Bull Nose. Sweet Moun¬ 
tain. Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant. Oz.. 76c; ^ lb., 
$2.00; 1 Ib.. $6.00. 

TURNIPS 

Purple Top Strap Leaf, Red Top White Globe, White 
Egg, Ey. White Flat Dutch. Purple Top Tel. Aber¬ 
deen. Yel. Globe, White Top White Globe. Long 
Cow Horn, Golden Ball, Tel. Stone, Ex. Ey. Purple 
Top Milan, Snow Ball. Sweet German, Purple Top 
Ruta Baga, Long Island Purple Top, Bloomsdale 
Swede. Ox., l&c; hi lb.. 60c: 1 lb.. $1.26. 

Onion Sets—Red and Yellow. 26c per qt. White 
and Egyptian Winter, 30c per qt. 

SEEDS OF HERBS 

Anise. Basil Sweet, Bene, Caraway, Chicory. Chives. 
Coriander. Dill, Sweet Fennell, Lavender, Mar¬ 
joram. Rosemary Sage. Sorrell. Summer Savory. 
Thyme. Martynia. Pkt.. 16c. 

GRASS AND FARM SEEDS 
Prices of Grass and Farm Seeds vary from day to 
day and we cannot safely quote definite price* 
In this catalog. If In need of Timothy, Clover. 
Sweet Clover. Millet, Kentucky Blue Grass, Canada. 
Rye Grass, Oat Grass, Natural Grasses, Canada 
Field Peas, Sorghum, Any kind of Seed Grain. 
Cow Peas, Soy Beans, or Bacteria for Inoculating 
your fields, correspond with us for latest prices. 
We can save you money. 

The New “PULASKI” Seed Oats 

These oats were Imported from Sweden several 
yeurs ago and are considered the best oat ever 
grown In this locality. The plants are strong thrifty 
growers, being free of disease. The oats are of the 
spreading head kind and are the best ylelders and 
heaviest to the measured bushel of any oat ever 
grown In this section. We paid a big price for 
our original stock of them and have never regretted 
it. The party who originally Imported the first of 
these oats from Sweden, told me that he selected 
them as the very best variety growing In the trial 
plots of the Government Experiment Station of Swe¬ 
den. We have a fine supply of these oats now and 
offer them at the reduced price of $1.26 per bushel. 
16 bushels for $10, sacks free. 


Don’t Be Selfish, Plant Trees 

Many people who are advanced In years will 
often make the remark that there le no use of 
their planting fruit trees as they will never live to 
pick fruit from them. They forget that it was 
their fathers who planted the large old orchards 
from which they have been gathering fruit nearly 
all their lives and If they don't plant fruit their 
children or others of the next generation will not 
share the pleasure that they have had tbemselve. 
No one knows how long he will live. The man 
at 76 or $0 may live to pick fruit from the tree that 
he plants today. Even if he doee not, what matters? 
The greatest satisfaction In life anyway is doing 
for others and anticipation of picking fruit Is more 
pleasure than the real thing. 'Trees and men some¬ 
times live to a grand old age. I sometimes think 
the more a man accomplishes, the longer be lives. 
More people, like tools, rust out than wear out. 
When I was a boy 16 years old. there was a greasy 
pippin tree on my grandfather's comer lot, I think 
It was planted by his father, that I used to gather 
apples from under. Those greasy pippins would 
melt In your mouth. This tree Is still standing In 
pretty good condition and bears - fruit every 
year and fine apples, too. 1 ate apples from under 
It the past season. When I was $6 years old I 
planted a row of Norway Spruce as a windbreak on 
the west aide of my father's farm. These tree# 
are now 46 feet high and the prettiest row of ever¬ 
greens in this locality. They act as a great pro¬ 
tection from the west and north west winds In 
summer as well as winter. I remember helping 
gather 40 bushels of Northern Spy apples from on» 
large tree when I was a boy. What Is such a 
tree worth In Its prime? If you had such, how 
much would you take for It? How much do you 
vuppoee I weuld want for that row of evergreene? 
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Prohibition is creating a great demand for grape Juice 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


We offer one of the moat complete and beet bal- 

aticecl collections of (Jladlolua ever listed. They are 

«(rown for us by a Gladiolus enthusiast who makes 

A specialty of this flower. 

The North Star Mixture Is probably the most com¬ 
plete mixture that can be had anywhere. It con¬ 
tains both early and late varieties; giving a wide 
range of color and form of flower. It must not be 
'•ompared to the cheaper mixtures offered by seed 
houses. It wilt give a big display of blooms at 
the least cost. Price, 60c per dozen: J3.00 per 100. 

The PrlmuluH ll.vbrhls C’ollectioo cannot be excelled. 
In this class, the grower took the majority of the 
prizes at the American Gladiolus Society shows in 
1917, 1918, and 1919. Price, $1.00 per dozen; 

$6.00 per 100. 

Kunderd’s Ideal Mixed conslstH of seedlings produced 
by the greatest living Gladiolus hybridizer in the 
world. They are extremely interesting and satis¬ 
factory. Price, 80c per dozen; $6.00 per 100. The 
bulbs we offer arc large blooming sizes. I Inches 
in diameter and larger. 

Named Varieties of Gladiolus 

i^taiidard Varieties—America, Brenchleyenais, Hal¬ 
ley, Mrs. Francis King. Empress. Independence, 
hucretia. Pink Reauty, Prlnceplne. 60c per dozen: 
$4.00 per 100. 

Chicago White, Minnesota, Sulphur Queen, 76c per 
doz.; $5.00 per 100. 

<>lory of Holland, Hollandla, Ida Van, Intensity, 
idly Lehmann. Mrs. H. W. Beecher. Ophlr, Pan¬ 
ama. Scarsdale. 80c per tJozen; $6.00 per 100. 


Candldum. Eldorado, Klectra. Niagara, Peace. Th» . 
King, 90c per dozen; $7.00 per 100. 

Black Beauty. King Philip. Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
Schwaben, White King. $1.00 per dozen: $7.60 per 
100 . 

Nigrican. Pink Perfection, doz., $1.10; 100, $8.00. 

A. W. Clifford, Loveliness, Michigan, Mrs. Watt, 
Myrtle, Wamba. War. $1.26 per dozen; $9.00 per 
100 . 

Giant White. Gretchen Zang. $1.50 per doz.; $10 per 

100 . 

Herada. Prince of Wales, Summer Beauty. Dozen. 
$1.76; 100. $11. 

Comparatively Rare and Expensive 
Varieties 

Apple Blossom, Bordeaux. Crystal White, Czar Peter, 
Dawn. Estella, Europa, Fair Columbian, Oolden 
Queen. Goliath, La Prophetess, Llebesfeuer, Prlmu- 
linus. Yellow Hammer, 16c each: $1.60 per doz. 

Bertrex, Cardisun, Mrs. A. C. Beall. 20c each; $2.00 
per dozen. 

Bracooephalus, Evelyn Klrtland, Fire Ribbon. Odder. 
West. Lacordlare. Mary Fennell, Montezuma, Mrs 
G. W. Moulton, Negerfurst, Prince of India, Red 
Emperor, White Glory. 30c each; $3.00 per dozen 

Alice Tlplady, Orange Glory. 36c each; $3.60 per 
dozen. 

Idlvwhlte, Meteor,. 60c each; $8.00 per dozen. 

Mrs. Dr. Norton. $1.00 each; $10 per dozen. 

Bulbs by the dozen are postpaid. By the 100, noi 

prepaid. Six at dozen. 60 at 100 rate. If you order 

100, you can select four kinds at same rate. 


Geraniums 


.\ll plants offered are rooted nicely In 3 inch 
uots and will bloom the first season. We do not 
•ffer or st-nd out cuttings. Unless otherwise priced, 
20c each; dozen. $2.00; $12 per 100. Patrons may 
select 10 varieties when they order 100 at $12. 

Novelties and Late Introductions 

Maryland. The Maryland is the result of a cro.ss 
between Alphonse Rlcard and LaPlloto. in habit 
of growth it resembles the I.,nPilote, only much 
stronger, being more robust, vigorous and brandl¬ 
ing. The foliage is handsomely marked with a 
•hocolate zone. The individual flow’ers are magnt- 
flcent. aeini-donble, perfectly formetl and of grand 
texture, being profusely produced in enormous 
trusses. The color is of the most intense, dazzling, 
flery red and of marvelous beauty. Words are In- 
Hdequate to accurately describe the wonderful 
beauty of the flower and the exiiulsite finish of th«* 
■plant. 36c each, $2.60 per dozen, $18 per 100. 

Standard Varieties Geraniums 

SOo each, dozen, $ 2 . 00 ; $12 per 100. 

Double Varieties 

Alible ScliafTef, Soft, pleasing crimson-scarl**!. 
Mphonse Kicurd. Bright vermilion. 

AiiaU SegallH. Itrlght sulmon-carinine. 

Keaute Poltovine. Beautiful shade of shrimp pink. 
Herthe de PresHily. Silver rose-pink. 

4'eiitaiire. Neyron rose. 

<'oioiiel TiiomoH. l^eep cardinal red. 

<'ouHin Janie. Beautiful clear rich pink. 

4>agata. Beautiful shade of mauve-rose. 

Double Dryden. Glowing soft crimson, white cen¬ 
ter. 

Kdniond Hlano. Bright carmine, white center, 
ilenerul Grant. Orange scarlet, 
lieuve Blaiio. Pure white, 
dean Oberle. Hydrangea pink. 

.lean Vlaud. Bright, clear shade of mauve-rose. 
King Edward. Rich carmine lake. 

I.e ('Id. Dark cardinal red. 

I.eon Uaudrier. Beautiful shade of carmine take. 
La Favorite. Finest pure white. 

I.eopold Uullle. Bright solferlno red. 

Madonna. Pure snow white. 

M, A. Kosselear. Deep rose pink. 

Mauiia Loa. Russet-orange. 

Marquise de Houtmort. Deep, brllUant purple. 
Marquise de Castellane. Soft red crimson. 

MisH F. Perkins. Charming shade of deep rose. 

Miss Kendall. Dark carmine red. 

Mnie. Barney. Deep pure pink. 


.Mine. Buchner. Snow white. 

Mme. Canovas. Brilliant scarlet with maroon ihad 
Ing. 

.Mme. C'harrotte. Rosy salmon. 

.Mme. F. Sarloveze. Bright rose. 

.Mine. Jaulin. Peach-pink color. 

.Mme. l.andry. Distinct salmon pink. 

Mme. i.aporte Blsqult. Solferino red. 

Mme. Recamler. Pure white. 

Monsieur Rmlle David. Lovely violet-rose. 

.Mrs, Anne Vincent. Exquisite shade of brlght»*#t 
carmine. 

Mrs. Lawrence. Soft, satiny salmon pink. 

Orneila. Deep rich scarlet. 

President Halllet. Bright scarlet. 

.S. A. Nutt. Dark, velvety deep crimson. 

K. II. TVego. Beautiful, dazzling scarlet; soft 
voty finish on saffron ground. 

I>aPiIote. Brilliant scarlet; n favorite bedder. 
Scarlet Uedder. A bright scarlet bedding variety, 
tree bloomer. 

Single Varieties 

.Admiration. Bright rose shrimp pink. 

.Alice of Vincennes. Violet crimson, white center, 
scarlet margin. 

.Antttliese. Vermilion-scarlet, with large spots on 
upper petals. 

.Ardens. Vermilion-scarlet white center. 

('harles Guerin. Salmon-carmine, with white eye. 
('laire Albane. Pure white color. 

(Mlftoii. Dark velvety, deep scarlet, with maroon 
shading. 

Comtesse de Ilolieiiwart. Currant red with car¬ 
dinal red upper petals, shading lighter toward 
center. 

('ount Zepplln. Beautiful shade of light vermilion 
Commandant Ott. Lovely aniline red. 

Emmanuel Arena. Deep, rich dark velvety crim¬ 
son. 

Eugene Sue. Attractive and brilliant shade of rus¬ 
set orange. 

Feuer. Brilliant crimson-red. 

Gloria lie Rouge. Rich scarlet. 

Gabriel Montoya. Exquisite reddish purple, 
(cranville. Deep rose pink. 

Rival. Salmon red. 

Te>o<lor de Wyzewa. Beautiful shade of rich lilac 
ro.se. 

Jacquerie. Beautiful deep carmine red. 

Juste Oliver. Carmine red flowers. 

Koonlngln Olga Wurtemburg. Deep rose. 

I/Aube. Pure snow white. 

I.K>rd Curzon. Old carmine-red. 

Marguerite de Layre. Beautiful pure wbita. 
Maxtme Knovalevskl. IJncoln red. 
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Mile. Auaatasle I.ecadre. Rich crimaon-maroon 

M me. Motinay. Lovely geranium red. 

Mrs. Brown Potter. Bright Neyron roae. 

Mra. B. G. Hill. Soft light salmon. 

Mra. K. Rawaon. Scarlet flowers. 

Nult 1‘olJevlne. Rosy purple. 

Pamela. Crimson lake. 

I'aul ( rampel. An attractive shade of vermilloa- 
scarlet. 

Princess Alex. Bright carmine lake. 

Kosaitla. Rich crimson pink. 

Snowdrop. Pure white. 

Sycamore. Bright clear salmon pink. 

Telegraph. Beautiful Lincoln red. 

The Sirdar. Intense scarlet. 

Tiffin. Rich glowing scarlet. 

Victor Orosset. Bright apricot salmon. 

Ivy Leaved Varieties 

.Alpha. The foliage is finely denticulated. The cen¬ 
ter of the leaf is greenish maize, with a broad, 
dark zone, edged golden yellow; free flowering, 
of a rich shade of scarlet red. A single, medium 
size, abundantly produced in fair sized trusses. 

.Achievement. Soft cerise-pink. 

.Alliuiice. Delicate white lilac. 

Ballade. Fresh distinct lilac. 

Bettina. Charming shade of tender rose. 

('aesar Franck. Magnificent shade of rich crimson. 

('orden's Glory. Bright scarlet. 

('ol. Baden PowelL Pearl white. 

Comtosse de Gray. Light satiny pink. 

Diana Scarlarandis. White tinged lilac. 

Duke of Kdinbnrgh. A strong vaiigated ivy ger¬ 
anium, large, handsome, in light green leaves, 
broad, creamy white margin. The flowers are 
aemi-double light rose, abundantly produced. An 
attractive and beautiful plant for whatever pur¬ 
poses ivy geraniums can be used. 

lleotor Glacomello. I>avender, tinted pale rose. 

Incomparable. A lovely shade of rosy carmine. 

James Attfleld. A hybrid, extra large, double flowers 
of a pretty tint of self pink, short Jointed in 
growth; very fine. 

James T. Hamilton. A hybrid, intense carmine 
crimson, long, stout stems; good for bedding or 
pot work. 

Joseph AA'arren. Lovely shade of rich purple. 

1,'Klegantn. There is nothing that compares with 
this old variety as a basket plant, with its rich 
green Ivy-shaped leaves, edged with pur© white, 
and delicate lilac white flowers. 


.Mme. Thibaul. Clear rosy pink. 

Mrs. Banks. Pleasing shade of blush white. 

Mrs. Hawley. A pleasing shade of roae-cerlse 

Pierre Crozy. Bright scarlet flowers. 

Kycrofts Surprise. Clear rose. 

Scarlet Crousse. A magnificent shade of cardinal 

Souve de Chas. Turner. Deep pink, feathered ma¬ 
roon on upper petals; Individual florets 2^ to I 
Inches across. 

Topaz. An exquisite variety. Plant sarmentoss*. 
slight denticulated foliage, center of leaf deep 
moss green, with broad zone edged lemon yellow 
A vigorous plant. It is necessary to give a com¬ 
post very poor in azote to keep the variegation 
more accentuated. 

Variegated Foliage Varieties 

Marechel McMahon. Bright golden yellow foliage, 
with rich chocolate zone; bright and showy, 
strong, healthy grower. 

Mountain of Snow. Light green foliage, variegated 
white; beautiful single scarlet flowers. 

.Mrs. Pollock. Green leaves surrounded by a mar 
gin of golden yellow, dark chocolate zone, orang* 
red flowers. 

Mme. SaUeroi. Bright green leaves, edges white. 

Mme. l^ftnguth. Beautiful cherry red; foltag* 
broadly marked with silvery white. 

Silver l^nf S. A. Nutt. Immense crimson-scarlet 
flowers beautiful green foliage, edged white. 

Sophie l>umare8que. Golden salmon scarlet, healthj 
green foliage, surrounded by a margin of golden 
yellow. 

Scented Leaved Varieties 

Balm. Upper petals light lilac, lower petals dark 

Capitatum. Small leaf, rose scented. 

Clorinda. Large Neyron red flowers. 

Dale Park Beauty. Small, fragrant foliage. 

Fair Kllen. Fragrant and beautiful, large eak leaved 
foliage. 

r^dy Mary’. Sweet scented, rose-lake color. 

I^ady Plymouth. Variegated rose geranium, greeo 
and white foliage. 

Lemon. Lemon scented. 

Mrs. Kfiigsbury. I..arge Fuchsia red flowers. 

Nutmeg. Dwarf, bright green foliage, outntes 
scented. 

Old Unique. Deep lilac color, strong grower. 

Quercifollutn. Beautiful oak leaved foliage. 

Rose. Rose scented. 

Scarlet Unique. Dull scarlet, blotched maroon. 


Hardy Perennial Plants 


We have an extra large supply of Iris, Sweet 
William, Hollyhocks and Perennial Phlox and will 
quote very low prices in large lots: 

Kach Dozen 


Achlllae .-. 20c 11.50 

.Aquilagia or Columbine . 20c 1.60 

Butterfly Bush . 76c 7.60 

Campanula . 20c 1.60 

Canterbury Bell . 20c 1.60 

Coreopsis . 20c 1.60 

Chrysanthemums, 6 colors. 20c 1.60 

[..arkspur (Delphlmlums) . 26c 2.60 

Hardy Scotch Pinks . 20c 1.60 

GalUardia . 20c 1.60 

Hibiscus . 20c 1.50 

Hollyhocks . 20c 1.60 

Sweet William . 20c 1.50 

Baby’s Breath (Oypsophilla. 26c 2.60 

.Tapanese Iris . 20c 1.60 

German Iris . 20c 1.60 

Gold Flower . 26c 2.60 

Shasta Daisy . 20c 1.60 

Salvia . 20 1.60 

Tritoma . 20c 1.60 

Yuccas Fll. 26c 2.60 

Golden Glow . 26c 2.60 

Oriental Poppy . 26c 2.60 

Red Hot Poker . 26c 2.60 

Spanish Dagger . 26c 2.60 

Foxglove (Digatalis) . 20c 1.60 

Bleeding Heart . 76c 7.60 

Perennial Phlox . 20c 1.60 


Panny Plante. We have the finest collection of 
Pansy Plants in the United States, grown for us 
by the leading pansy specialist at Pansy Park. 
They embrace all the latest forma and colors 
and will please the most fastidious. Price, 
50c per dozen: 26 for 7Bc; 100, J2.60. 

DAIII.IAS 

Dahlia Bulbs or ' Toes,” red, yellow, pink, white 
and their different shades, l&c each; $1.50 per doz. 


25 Dahlia Toes for $2.00 
We will send 25 Dahlia toes, made up of som* 
of our very best and rarest kinds for $2.00. This co! 
lection will certainly please you. 

Giant Flowering Aster 

Colors—White, Pink, lavender, red, purple and 
mixed colors. Strong well-rooted iriants In season 
Price, 36c per 12; 26 for 60c; 100, $1.26; 1000, $7.66 
Verbenas, assorted colors, 15c each; doz,, $1.00. 
Petunias. Ruffled Giants, assorted colors. 16c each, 
dozen, $1.00. 

Ornamental Trees 

Ea<'h 


Cut Leaf Birch, 6 to 8 ft. $2.0* 

Weir’s Cut Leaf Maple, 6 to 6 ft. 1.6* 

Catalpa Bungii, 6 to 6 ft. 2.OS 

Purple lieaf Maple. 8 to 10 ft. 2.0* 

North Carolina Poplar, 8 to 10 ft. .75 

Lombardy Poplar . .75 

Black Locust, 4 to 6 ft. .6* 

Hardy Catalpa. 4 to 6 ft. .6# 

American Mulberry. 6 to 8 ft. .60 

American Elm, 8 to 10 ft. 1.26 

Norway Maple. 8 to 10 ft. 1.25 

Ash Leaf Maple. 8 to 10 ft. 1.26 

Silver Maple. 6 to 8 ft. 71 


Evergreen Trees 

F>tM)h 


Norway Si)ruce, 2 to 3 ft., transplanted. $ .75 

Douglas Spruce, 2 to 3 ft., transplanted. 2.t5 

Colorado Blue Spruce, 18 to 24 inches. 2.65 

Roster’s Blue Spruce, 2 to 3 ft. 10.•• 

Arbor Vitae. 3 to 4 ft. 1.J5 
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Did you read carefully what Editor Collingwood 


Nut Bearing Trees 

Each 


Butternut. 4 to 6 ft. I .75 

Black Walnut, 4 to 6 ft. 1.00 

Shellbark Hickory. 3 to 4 ft. 1.00 

■nffllah Walnut, 3 to 4 ft. 1.00 

American Sweet Chestnut. 3 to 4 ft. 1.00 

Hazel Nut, 3 to 4 ft. 1.00 

Larfce Pecans, 3 to 4 ft. 1.00 


Dutch Spring 
Flowering Bulbs 

Plant in September, October and 
November 

When people are enjoying the Crocus, Hyaclntha, 
Tulips. Daffodils, etc.. In the spring, we often bear 
them say, — "I am going to have such a bed next 
year,” but they usually neglect to plant the bulbs 
when the proper time comes In the fall. 

Hyacinths 

Superior named Hyacinths. First size bulbs for 
either forcing or to plant in beds, 16c each; dozen, 
$1.60. Second size, 12c each; |1.26 per dozen. 
Olgantea. Pink. 

Lalnnornce. White. 

Grand Lilas. .I^avender. 

Se hoe tten, Pink Perfection, Grand IkIonarqae« Ger« 
trade. Carmine-rose. 

Grand Maitre. Lavender. 

Queen of Blaes» LaGrmndesse. White. 

LaVlctoria. Red. 

Lady Derby. Pink, 


Crocus 

Largest size bulbs, 86o per 12; 12.60 per 100. 
Varieties—Pink, yellow, blue, purple. Sir Walter 
Scott (splashed.) 

Tulips 

SINGLE EARLY TCLIP8 

Single mixed varieties. 60c per 12; $3.60 per 100. 
for flrst size bulbs. 

Choice named varieties, first size bulbs, 60c per 
12; 14.00 per 100. 

List of varieties.— 

Kaiser Kroon. Yellow and red. 

LAReine. Single white. 

Chrysolora. Yellow. 

TeUow Prince. Yellow. 

Artns. Scarlet. 

Thomas Moore. Yellow. 

Bose Grisdelin. Pink. 

Pink Beaoty. Deep rose. 

Gold Finch. Yellow. 

Dneehesse de Parma. Orange. 

Cottage Maid. Rose and white. 


Double Early Tulips 

Double mixed varieties, first size bulbs, 60c per 
12. $3.60 per 100. 

Choice named varieties, first size bulbs. 60e per 
12, $4.00 per 100. 

List of varieties:— 

Murillo. White and rose. 

Double White, Schoonoord. W’hlte. 

Courronne de Or. Yellow. 

I,AGrandesse. Carmine-rose. 

Toumeisol. Red and yellow. 

Darwin Tulips 

These have longer stems and blossom later than 
others. 

Price of mixed varieties, first size. 60c per 12; 
$4.00 per 100. 

Choice named varieties, first size bulbs, 66c per 
12. $6.00 per 100. 

List of varieties:— 

Rev. H. Kwbank. Lavender. 

Ijtk Tristeowe. Bluish violet. 

Psyche. Rose color. 

Clara Butt. Salmon pink. 

Painted I^dy. White. 

Wm. ('opeland. Hosy-lllac. 

NanticuM. Purplish rose. 

Gretchen. Flesh color. 

Harry Veltch. Blood red, with blue base. 

Late Flowering Tulips (mixed). 66c per 12, for first 
size. 

Parrott Tulips (mixed). 66c per 12. for first size 
Breeder Tulips (mixed). 66c per 12, for first sizv. 
Emperor and Empress DafTodUs. Yellow. 

Victoria Daffodil. White. 

First size bulbs, 90c per dozen; $6.00 per 100; 
Second size bulbs, 76c per dozen; $6.00 per 100; 
Third slzs bulbs, 60c per dozen; $3.60 per 100. 
Johnqnits. Single white, very fragrant. 36c per 
dozen: $2.60 per 100. 

Snowdrops. 36c per dozen: $2.60 per 100. 

LUlium, Regale. $1.00 each, $19 per dozen. 

Binghamton, N. T.. Nov. 24th. 1921. 
Allow ms to thank you for the excellent way In 
which my order for plants has been filled. My 
strawberry plants, set the laat week In August 
are growing finely and promise well for a crop next 
year. All of my 1200 blackberry and raspberry 
plants have been carefully set and I have no doubt 
will do well. I am very much pleased with the fins 
lot of plants and am much indebted to you for 
your cultural Instructions and for the splendid 
plants sent me. C. A. Rltchls. 

Sioux Center, Iowa, 12-24-1921. 
Have been reading your *'Farmer on the Straw¬ 
berry." and believe 1 have read It with profit. 

Q. A. Tyler. 

Mars Hill, N. C., Jan. 2nd, 1921. 
I have finished reading your book ‘‘Farmer on 
the Strawberry," for the third time. I think It is 
the best treatise I have. 

George Wharton. 

Brookfield, N. Y., Jan. 7th, 1921. 
The berry plants I have had from you have been 
very nice. I would like to order more. 

L. P. Burdick. 

Clearfield, Pa.. Dec. 20th, 1921. 
I am an old customer of thine. The strawberry 
plants I got of thee last spring did fine, every one 
of them grew. I have had good success with Superb 
which I got of thee several years ago. They are 
wonders here, they grow so big and are so per¬ 
fect. I get lOc per quart for them. 

Z. B. Lawhead. 


Farmer’s Tally System 


Po' K««plng Tally with Berry Plekers, Hop Plekon, 

Etc. 

This Is the most simple and economical method 
of keeping tally with berry pickers ever devlaod. 
It consists of cards printed with four rows of 
checked off spaces, each space representing a certain 
number of quarts. On one side of the card are the 
‘1 qt." spaces and on the other the "4 qt." spaces. 
Near the eye hole Is a space for writing the name 
of the picker. The proprietor’s name can be writ¬ 
ten on the back. There are 100 cards furnished 
with each out-fit and an up-to-date Rail Road 
Conductor's punch, made of the best grads mate¬ 
rial. When the pickers go to the field, they take 
one of these cards with a string through the eye 
bole and put the string about their neck or attach 
It to the front of their dress, so as to be easily got 
at when they want It punched. When they bars 


picked a "handy" or four quart picking stand 
full of berries, the man who has charge of them, 
takes It from them and punhes out a space In the 
card to represent the number of quarts picked. 
There are 20 "4 qt." spaces and 20 ‘‘1 qt." spaces, 
so when the spaces are all punched out, the picker 
has picked 100 quarts. Our rule Is to let tb« 
picker hold these cards until the close of the season 
when we pay them off. If the picker has to have 
money before the end of the picking season, we 
pay him about two-thirds of what is coming to 
him, taking up his cards and holding them until 
the close of the season, when the balance Is paid 
him. We find that some pickers will leave when 
the heaviest picking Is over unless we hold back 
part of the pay. Price of complete tally system, 
punch and 100 eards. $2.60. postpaid. 
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Farmer’s Handy Strawberry Setter 

For Setting Strawberry, Raspberry, Tomato, Cabbage 
and Other Plants. 

This tool is so simple, it requires no skill to oper¬ 
ate It. Anyone can set strawberry or vegetable 
plants with Parmer’s Strawberry Setter, as it has 
no complicated mechanism and seta plants more 
easily and in better shape than any other tool made. 
It consists of a blade about 3-16 inch thick, t 
to 4 inches wide and about 8 inches long, with a 
handle Inserted at right angles with the blade, very 
similar in shape to an adz. These tools are hand 
forged, made of the very best material by a local 
blacksmith, and will last a lifetime if properly 
cared for. Not only is this tool the very best 
thing ever devised for setting strawberry plants, 
but it is also tbe very best tool for working among 
the runners after they get thick, and for heeling 
In, or rather tipping in black raspberry plants. 
These tools, if made by machinery, might be sold 
for 76c, but ours are all hand forged and worth 
several times as much. Price 31.60 each. Tour 
money back if not satisfied. No strawberry grower 
can afford to be without one. 

Neponset Waterproof Flower Pots 

Take the Place of Farthen Pots, at I.ress Than TT^Jf 
Price, and In Most Cases Are Jost as Good. 

Inch, 100, 65ci 1000, 

33.70. 

Inch, 100, 76c; 1000. 

34.30. 

I Inch, 100, 31.00; 1000, 

35.86. 

m inch, 100, 31.10; 1000, 

37.60. 

4 inch, 100, 31.36; 1000, 

39.60. 

i inch, 100, 32.00; 1000, 

314.80. 

6 inch, 100, 33.00; 1000, 

319.80. 

600 at price of 1000, plus 36c for recrating. 

Advantages of Neponset paper pots over BJarthen 
Pots: , 

1. They save all losses from breakage. 

2. Weigh Just one-tenth as much. Basier to 
handle. Reduce freight and express bills. 

3. Hold moisture better. 

4. Much less expensive. 

They are made of a tough, lasting and thorougly 
waterproof paper. The pots may be used over 
and over again. Can be used in every way that 
earthen pots can be used. Ideal for transplanting 
and shipping potted plants and for rooting or ship¬ 
ping strawberry, tomato or cabbage plants. Sample 
mailed for 6 cents. 


Lenox Improved Sprayer 

For spraying small plants such as rose bushes, 
bouse plants, etc. Spraying under tbe leaves, kills 
tbe Insects, removes the dust, keeps them healthy, 
and doesn’t let them get buggy. 

How much mother would like one for her plants. 

A cake of tobacco soap free with each outfit. 
Make suds and spray. Tour plants will surprise you. 

Makes bouse plants bloom. Let your wife see 
this. 



Price complete. 76 cents postpaid, with two extra 
bulbs, 11.26. 


Ferguson, Mo.. 4-8-21. 
They were fine plants and are doing as good as 
oould be expected. 8. T. Wright. 


Red Cross Spray Pumps 

The most bandy and 
reliable kind of spray 
pump made. May be 
used for a variety of 
purposes, such as spray¬ 
ing trees, plants and 
vines, washing wagons, 
automobiles, windows, 
spraying hen bouses and 
cow barns, etc. Cost# 
but little and is almost 
indispensable. Tou mix 
up your spray material 
and put it into a palL 
You then Insert the 
pump In the pail, plac¬ 
ing your foot on the 
lever outside. You be¬ 
gin pumping and spray¬ 
ing with the hand. We 
have two patterns of 
the Red Cross pump. ttMi 
’’Handy” or single tube 
double action pump 
complete for 33.60. The 
“Utility,” double tube, 
double action spray 
pump, price 34.26. 

Clarence, Pa., May Slst, 1921 
Our strawberries you sent are doing fine also 
the cabbage and sweet potato plants arrived O. K 

Rev. Jos. Novak. 

Mount Oretna, Pa., May 24th, 1911 
I received the berry plants and find them in flue 
shape. We planted them at once. I surely wll) 
talk good for you for your honest dealing. 

Frank J. Qreiser. 

Bnsenore, N. Y., May 26th, 1921 
•trawberry planU came all O. K. Were wall 
pleased with them. Also thank you for aster seed. 

R. Burtless. 

Potsdam, N. T., May 21st, 1921. 
The Marshall berry plants reached me In tn* 
condition and I am sure they will thrive. 

F. B. Timmerman. 

Scranton, Pa., April 12th, 1921 
Our raspberries from you last year proved to b* 
very hardy and were all around good berries. 

Otto Lnbec. 

Renova. Pa., 4-28-1921. 
The currant bushes are doing fine I ordered of 
you. Regret I did not send for other plants to you 
as some I have received are very poor. Will know 
where to send in future. 

Cbas. I. Wlnegard. 

Canastota, N. T., Dec. 27th. 1921 
My berries grew very nicely that I bought of you 
last spring. Wm. CoaU. 

Paragould, Ark., 12-8-1921 
Plants arrived all O. K. and was In good shape. 
Was well pleased. Will send an order for some ol 
tbe Neverfail strawberry later. 

J. 11. Huddleston. 

Nokomis, Ill., 4-14-1921. 
Our order of blackberries arrived some time ago 
In good condition. ' John R. Pier. 

Union, W. Va., March 29th, 1921. 
The book “Farmer on the Strawberry,” has beet 
received. It is one of the finest books on strawberry 
culture that I have read, and I have read everything 
that I could find that has come from the press. 
No one who grows strawberries should be without 
it. I am highly pleased with It- It is brim full of 
valuable Information for all whether they grow ber¬ 
ries for home use or grow them commercially. 

W. D. Bye (Pastor M. B. Church). 

Mercer, Pa., Feb. 21et, 1921. 
The blackberry, strawberry and raspberry plants 
1 bought from you two years ago are doing fine, 

I. M. Qibson and Sons. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 8th, 192i. 
The raspberry plants received In good condition 
and are growing nicely. 

John Q. Siegrlat. 

Salisbury Center, N. T., April 18th, 1921. 
The plants I have had from you have always 
given entire satisfaction and suit our climate better 
than any we get here. 

Oeo. B. Noyea. 

Vestal, W. Y., May 4th, 1921 
The raspberry plants arrived yesterday all la 
good shape. I have them and the strawberry planto 
all heeled In. D. H. Stanley. 
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Asparagus, pie plant, horse radish, sage, winter 


Adams Improved Elderberry 

A new fruit perfected from the common elder- 
Serry of the flelds. Very valuable for ples» sauce 
and other purposes. Everyone likes elderberries, 
but up to the present time, the only way to get 
them was out in the fields and by the sides of 
fences. Here is an Improved variety, the berries 
of which sometimes measure nearly one-third of an 
Inch In diameter. A few bushes In the comer of 
your yard or garden will produce all the fruit you 
will need. The berries are not only larger, but 
iner In every way than the wild variety. 

The single stem head shown above was 20 Inches 
in diameter, contained 6,169 berries and shelled 

quarts. The result of ten years’ work to im¬ 
prove a strain which would produce a hardy and 
prolific bush, bearing large, pulpy berries with few 
seeds. 

Our plants are produced by Mr. Adams, the 
originator, whom we call “The Elderberry Man." 
We have seen him exhibit these elderberries at the 
State Fair, so large that 3 berries laid end to end 
would measure 1 inch. 

The last stock of plants received from Mr. 
Adams, the originator, are an improvement over 
any received before. He has Increased the number 
of berries and quantity borne on a single stem 
bead until the yield Is unheard of. He has raised 
bis wholesale price to us and so we must Increase 
the retail price slightly. Price single plants. 60c 
•ach; 15 per 12; 136 per 100. 

Fall Bearing Strawberry Seed 

These seeds were saved by ourselves from ber¬ 
ries grown on our own place and we know what 
they are. The most of them are taken from the 
Productive, fertilized with all the other kinds of 
fall strawberries. Next to the Productive, the 
most of the seeds are taken from the Progressive, 
but there Is also a good sprinkling of seeds saved 
from berries of the Francis, Amerlcus, and Superb. 
We have sold these seeds In every state of the 
Union and in many foreign countries and they give 
almost universal satisfaction. It takes a long time 
for them to come up and some people are not patl- 
•nt enough. Complete directions for sowing and 
oaring for them are printed on each packet. We 
have letters from parties In Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, Korea, Japan and other places, telling of great 
successes with these seeds. It Is almost Incredible 
what can be accomplished with them. If sown In 
February and well cared for, they will produce fruit 
in the following August or as quickly as tomatoes 
from the seeds. Price, 26c per packet; 6 packets 
for 11.00; 600 seeds In the packet. 

Lang’s Plant Weeder 

A handy tool for removing weeds from between 
•nd about plants after superficial hoeing. Adapt¬ 
ed for close work and to take the place of and save 
fbe fingers. Price 26c postpaid. 

Conditions Have Changed 

it used to be uphill business to order plants and 
trees by naall. The difficulties of getting what one 
wanted and the excessive cost of transportation 
were great drawbacks. Now you can sit down to 
four writing desk or table, make out your order and 
send to the nurseryman with the satisfaction of 
knowing that you will get what you want with ai 
much certainty as though you stood before the 
counter in your favorite grocery and called for 
granulated sugar. The transportation companies, 
whether express or parcel post, charge but a frac¬ 
tion of what used to be taxed you. So small Is 
the transportation charge that you could not afford 
to make a personal visit to your favorite nursery, 
•ven If it were in your own city. 

Save Money on Fruit Trees 

When parties can come to our place and get 
their trees by wagon or automobile, and thus save 
Che cost of packing and packing materials, we will 
make a liberal discount from prices in this list. This 
applies to those who bring large blankets or other 
covering for wrapping the roots so they won’t be 
exposed to wind and weather while going home. 
Anything that we can save you, we will be willing 
to make allowance for. We would suggest that 
those who come to our place, make up their minds 
Just what they want, etc., so the business can be 
attended to in short order and not bother our em¬ 
ployes or ourselves more than Is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. We want all your trade, but in these busy 
times when every person will be worked to the 
limit, we expect to have to get right into the 


work ourselves, so please don’t ask to see the 

Boss’’ unless unavoidable and don’t bother us or 
our help more than is absolutely necessary. Don’t 
go to the packing shed. Go to the office and tell 
the clerks what you want. Your order will be tel¬ 
ephoned to the packing shed and before you hard¬ 
ly know It, your trees, etc., will be In your convey¬ 
ance waiting for you. The cost of labor, and 
packing materials such as twines, paper, moss 
etc., has so Increased that it costs about thres 
times to pack an order what It did a few years ago. 

Special Prices 

If you want an extended list or a large number of 
plants, send your list to us for special prices. It 
sometimes happens that we can quote lower prices 
on some varieties that we have a large supply of 
If you are unfamiliar with varieties and have had 
little or no experience in fruit culture, better send 
what money you wish to invest and leave the se¬ 
lection of varieties to us. When our friends leave It 
all to us, we exercise our best Judgment and handle 
the matter Just the way we would like to have It 
handled for us, were we In the same position. 

Uncle Sam Gives Good Advice 

“If the farmer makes his purchase direct from 
the nurseryman, he will save the expense of the 
middleman or agent, and is less liable to the mis¬ 
takes and Injury that may occur through repeated 
handling. The selection of trees is a very import¬ 
ant part of orcharding for upon care and Judgment 
in this matter depend the future profits of the in¬ 
vestment,’’ says U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 113. 

The Most Popular Strawberry 

Tears ago a leading horticultural author wrote 
a very interesting article, entitled “The Ideal 
Strawberry, What Is It and Where Does It Flour¬ 
ish?” It would be difficult In this day and age te 
tell Just which is the Ideal strawberry for any 
particular section. 

Probably the most extensively planted straw¬ 
berry in the West and Southwest Is the Aroma. 
This variety not only does well In those sections 
but in the East and North as well as In most all 
sections of the United States. I am inclined to 
think that it is more generally grown than any 
other one single variety in the United States. 

All through the North, the Senator Dunlap, seems 
to be most generally liked by most growers, especi¬ 
ally by people who give rough and ready culture. 

I wish to say however, that many skillful growers 
find Warfield fertilized with Senator Dunlap to 
be the team that brings them In the most money. 
Around Boston, the center of culture, the Marshall 
and berries of Its type such as St. Martin, Barry¬ 
more, Norwood, etc., are most in demand, because 
the consumers seem to appreciate and be willing 
to pay for quality which Is generally produced at 
the expense of quantity. In Maryland and all along 
down the Atlantic Coast, the Klondike is very 
popular as the first early and main crop berry of 
that productive section. The Klondike seems te 
be, contrary to what its name might suggest, the 
ideal berry for semi-tropical sections. It does not 
do quite as well In the cool regions of the North. 

In California and the Pacific Coast, the Brandy¬ 
wine, Nick Ohmer, Hood River and Clark’s Seed¬ 
ling are most generally planted. In Canada they 
grow the Williams, Woolverton, and other varieties 
of a hardy nature. In our own county of Oswego, 
the favorite variety among the shippers seems to 
be Steven’s Late Champion and Glen Mary. In New 
Jersey, the old Gandy is still a favorite with many 
growers although Chesapeake has superseded it is 
many sections of this State as well as in Mary¬ 
land. The Big Joe and Premier are also rivals 
demanding recognition In Maryland and New Jer¬ 
sey. In most sections the growers have their Indi¬ 
vidual choice and do not confine themselves to any 
particular variety, but are experimenting with ths 
latest introductions of enterprising nurserymen, 
hoping some day to find “The Ideal Strawberry.” 

The Auto Spray Pump 

This is the beat sprayer for potatoes and other 
small plants that I have ever used. The tank holds 
about three gallons. You fill this nearly full with 
your spray mixture, such as Bordeaux Mixture. 
Paris Green, etc., then screw down the top securely. 
Pump up the air pressure and it Is ready. You 
sling it over your shoulder and go on up and down 
the rows, directing the nozzle where you want the 
spray to go. It needs to be re-pumped about once 
or twice for each tank full. Price for best outfit 
about Write for latest prices. 
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Free Advice on Your Fruit Problems 

Dnrina the “Oft Season" we will be pleased to 
answer qaestlons for prospective cnstomers by mall 
or personally, without charire- Make your ques¬ 
tions brief and to the point. Sometimes the Inquir¬ 
er will take several pages to say what might be 
•aid on half a page. Bull your letters down. Did 
you ever write a ten word telegram? Tou will be 
•nrptised what you can say In ten words. Write 
plainly so others can read It readily and you 
can read it yourself after it “gets cold." It is not 
always the hard working farmer that writes a 
poor letter. Many of these take pains and their 
letters are easily read. It Is the careless business 
and professional man who takes no pains and thinks 
everybody ought to know what he wants. There 
are lots of absent-minded people who forget to 
•igm their names or put down some part of the ad¬ 
dress which Is vital to us, if we would communi¬ 
cate with them. If you do not hear from us after a 
reasonable time, you can be pretty sure that you 
have left off your name or part of your address 
when writing to us, and you better write again. 

Long Distance Shipments 

We make a specialty of shipping plants and other 
goods long distances by mall, express and freight. 
Thirty years of experience has taught us some 
things about packing. Our customers write us that 
our packing Is the best in the world. We rarely 
ever have a complaint, due exclusively to the long 
distance that plants have to travel. We menttoi 
this because we often receive letters asking us 11 
we can safely send plants to California, Washing¬ 
ton, British Columbia and other distant placea 
During the past year we have shipped plants safely 
to England, Switzerland, Japan, New Zealand, and 
other foreign countries. Because we solicit dis¬ 
tant orders. It does not signify that we neglect 
crders nearer home. 

Mushroom Spawn 

(AOAKICUS CAMPESTKIS) 

American Rpore Culture Spawn, produced from 
original spore cultures under the new French 
process which permits the Indefinite reproduction 
of selected varieties without dilution of the strain. 
Positively the m«)8t vigorous and prolific spawn on 
the market. Each brick weighs from to 1 1-3 lbs. 
and will spawn from 8 to 10 square feet of beds. 
We keep on hand the white variety which is gen¬ 
erally preferred In the markets, but can supply the 
cream or brown varieties, If desired. Per brick, 
10 cts., 6 bricks. $1.25; by express or freight, 10 
bricks, $2; 25 bricks. 14; 100 bricks, $17. 


O NE can of Alphano Inoculant contains all th« 
nltro-gatherlng and fixing bacteria neces¬ 
sary to abundantly Inoculate your seed and 
eoll for all the twenty-eight legumes, such as al¬ 
falfa, clover, peas, beans and the like. Does away 
entirely with the necessity of buying a separat* 
culture for each legume. 

Alphano Inoculant Is also teeming with nitro¬ 
gen-gathering and Boll-dlgestlng bacteria which 
work Independently of the legumes and thus ben¬ 
efit all crops. 

One dollar’s worth of Alphano Inoculant may add 
forty dollars’ worth or more of available nitrogen to 
each acre of soli treated. It comes to yon In finely 
granulated form, easy and simple and convenient to 
use. This Is Ideal for the bacteria, providing suf¬ 
ficient moisture and air, something Impossible In a 
Jelly medium. They are guaranteed to keep allv* 
and active for two years. 

Proper bacteria are Just as essential for success 
with legumes as lime, for tillage. You remove this 
source of possible failure with Alphano Inoculant 
PRICES 


One Acre Size 
Net Weight of Can 
i pounds 
Price, $1.00 


Ten Acre Slss 
Net Weight 
20 pounds 
Prtce, $8.00 


Alphano Inoculant comes In two and twenty 
pound cans for one and ten acres Inoculating. 


Coltural Directions 

"Mushrooms may be grown in a shed, cellar, oave. 
under the benches In greenhouses, in fact In any 
place where conditions of temperature and molsturs 
are favorable or can be controlled. The proper 
temperature ranges from 58 degrees to 60 degrees 
P., with extremes from 60 degrees to 68 degrees F. 
The atmosphere should be moist enough to keep ths 
beds from drylng-up, and a gradual renewal of the 
air, without draughts, should be provided for. 
Horse manure, properly composted by three or 
more successive turnings, is the best material for 
the beds. The object of the turnings Is to ex¬ 
pose the manure to the air and by oxidation trans¬ 
form It Into cellulose, the form in which it is as¬ 
similated as food by the mushroom. The manure 
Is piled In heaps about 8 feet deep and allowed 
to heat, care being taken to avoid overheating or 
burning. It Is turned or forked over 8 or 4 times, 
at a week’s Interval, in such a manner as to bring 
the inside of the heap to the outside and thus 
siecure a uniform oxidation. The material Is 
sprinkled at each turning but not drenched. When 
small quantities of manure are used, and a proper 
beating or composting of the material cannot there¬ 
fore be obtained, It may be found advisable to ad¬ 
mix some loam with it, about one-fourth or one- 
fifth, and make up the beds after one or two 
turnings. The beds are made to a depth of 10 or 
12 Inches. When the temperature of the beds has 
dropped to about 75 degrees F. the spawn U 
Inserted to a depth of from 1 to 2 Inches, and 
tamped. When the spawn Is “running," usually 
about 2 weeks after planting, the bed Is cased. Cas¬ 
ing consists In applying a layer of screened loam 
(a calcerous loam is to be preferred) from 1 to IH 
Inches deep to the surface of the bed. The casing 
should be slightly moist. Mushrooms should appear 
from 6 to 10 weeks after spawning, and will con¬ 
tinue to produce for a period ranging from two to 
three months." 

Egyptian Winter Onions 

As a boy, I remember eating ’Winter" onions at 
a neighbor's house in the early spring and how 
good they tasted. I have always wanted a patch 
of these onions in my garden, but have been un¬ 
able to find them until now. These onions live over 
the winter and come up very early In spring and 
can then be used for bunch onions to sell In mar¬ 
ket, or In your own family. The sets are planted 
In early spring same as any kind of onions. Price 
pint, 20c; quart, 30c: peck. $2; bu., $7. 

Bronson, Mich., Dec. 27th. 1920. 

The plants you sent last spring to E. Chapman 
and myself were In fine condition and every on* 
grew flna. Edith Hoffman. 
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Let us know your wants In vegetable pla«\ta. 


-— IMPORTANT- 

We do not like to send goods C. O. D. unless at least one-fourth the amount of money Is 
sent In with the order. We however, vary this rule with old, tried and tru^e customers. In any 
business, however well conducted, there will be mistakes made In the height of the busy 
season when everybody Is over-worked. If anything Is wrong about your order, write us 
fairly and decently about It and we will see that It Is adjusted. Abusive and threatening 
letters do not count here. We will adjust all differences where we are to blame and in many 
cases when we are not to blame. It must be remembered that transportation has been rotten 
for the past few years but Is now Improving. We do not agree to replace plants, etc., that 
die, unless It can be proven that we are at fault. Only the concern that sends out agents and 
charges several times the price we ask can afford to* do this. More plants and trees are lost 
due to the Ignorance and carelessness of Inexperienced planters than from any other causey 
We endeavor to send out only good stock, but when It reaches the customer, It is not always 
In the best of shape, but In nine cases out of ten can be saved with proper care. DO NOT 
UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES REFUSE A SHIPMENT FROM US. Take It and do the 
best you know how and let us know all about It and we will endeavor to make things rIghL. 
The nurseryman or seedsman who advertises that he never has a shipment go wrong or never 
gets a complaint is either not getting many orders or Is a born Mar, 


Agents For Berry Plants 

We employ no sslaried agents to sell Berry Plant* 
or other good* for us, and If any person represent* 
himself as such you must have nothing to do with 
him, If he is a stranger or an unreliable person. We 
have no objection to people taking orders for os hat 
thej' must (Jo It on their own responsibility. To re¬ 
liable parties who will go among their friends and 
neighbors to solicit orders for plants, we will give 
eur best and lowest rates for large quantity ship¬ 
ments. We do not and cannot, however, allow a 
certain commission below catalogue rates. Our 
prices are too low to admit of this. If you order 
good* from u* at lowest 1,000 rate* and sell out te 
your customers at dozen and hundred rates, It 
makes a pretty fair commission. It Is sometime* 
possible, wbon we have a surplus, to quote even 
lower price* than are listed here, on large orders. 
Better write us. 

Hybridized Potato Seed 

Prom the Seed Balls—Headquarters Stock 

Millions never saw a potato seed ball, Tbone* 
ends have tried In vain to get the seed. Now is 
your opportunity. This remarkable seed will pro¬ 
duce an endless variety of new kinds. Tour 
fortune may be In ene of them. They are as easy 
to grow as tomatoes. 

Growing new and distinct seedling potatoes 
from the Seed Ball Seed Is Intensely interesting. 
They will be the greatest curiosity of your garden. 
This seed will positively produce Innumerable new 
kinds, colors, shapes, sizes and qualities. The 
product will astonish you. Some may be of Im¬ 
mense value and bring you a golden harvest. Bvery 
farmer, gardener and bright boy should plant a few 
packets You may be one of the lucky ones. Price 1 
paoket 16c; 2 pkt*. 26c. 

Do Not FaB To Read This 

Some who receive th’s catalogue have never 
ordered plants or other goods of us, although we 
have been sending the catalogue to them for sev¬ 
eral years. We take It for granted that such peo¬ 
ple are not Interested in our line of goods and 
merely sent for the catalogue in the first place 
through curiosity. We have decided to go over 
our books and cut out all names of parties who 
never order goods of us, supposing that they are mot 
interested. If you are interested, even though you 
have not ordered, and are liable to order In the 
future, please let us know and we will put your 
name on our mailing list to receive catalogue and 
other literature In the future. We do not wish to 
cut off anyone who is truly interested. 

Copy of Certificate of Inspection 

Sent with each shipment 
STATHJ OF NBW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Certificate of Inspection of NURSERY STOCK 

THIS IS TO CERTIFY, that the stock in the nur- 
tery of L. J. Farmer, of Pulaski, County of Oswego, 
State of New York, was duly examined in compli¬ 
ance with the provisions of Section 306 of the Ag¬ 
ricultural Law. and was found to be apparently free 
from any contagious or infectious disease or' diseas¬ 
es. or the San Jose scale or other dangerously in¬ 
jurious Insect pest or pests. This certificate ex¬ 
pires Sept. 1st, 1222. 

Dated, Albany. N. T.. Sept Ist, 1921. 

GEO. E. HOGUE. 

Oonsmissleaer of Agriculture. 


Cole’s Early Watermelon 

This Is the most remarkable fruit we have ever 
grown. We planted a row of hills 400 feet long ai 
corn planting time and picked a ripe melon Aug 
26th. They continued to furnish us melons all 
the fall and we picked loads of them Just before 
the heavy freeze. We give one packet with orders 
amounting to 32.00 or more,—Large packet 10c. 

Farmer’s Famous Essay 

"The Proper Handling of Small Fruit Plant*" 
The Duty of the Nurseryman and Planter. 

By L. J. Farmer, iSilaMkl, N, Y. 

In June, 1913, Mr. Farmer crossed the continent 
and delivered this address before the American As¬ 
sociation of Nurserymen at Portland, Oregon. It 
covers the whole subject from the time the plants 
are dug In the fields until planted by the grower. 
Bvery Nurseryman and Piult Grower should read 
this essay thoroughly. We are convinced that In 
many cases It would give Information that would 
put hundreds of dollars Into the pockets of soms 
peoc>Ie by practicing what It recommends. Thirty 
years in growing and shipping plants, growing and 
shipping berries and other details are not learned 
In a day. We have several thousand copies printed 
of this essay and will mall a copy to any person 
for only 10 cents, coin or stamps. 

Address li. J. Farmer, Pnlaski, N. Y. 

A Surplus of Catalogues 

If you have not already received my regular 1931 
catalogue you better send and get a copy. Last 
year we printed 60,000. This year we printed one 
hundred thousand (100,000) and we have more than 
regular calls will take up, so we are willing an() 
anxious to send one to anybody Interested Is 
berries. It does not make any difference whether 
you Intend to order plants of me this year or 
not, you can have a catalogue If you want It by 
addressing L. J. FARMER, 

Pulaski, N. Y: 

REYNOLDS SODIUM FLUORHIE 

POULTRY LICE 
POWDER 

Best remedy against 
poultry lice. Recom¬ 
mended and Indorsed 
by the XT. S. Dept of 
Agriculture. One Ap¬ 
plication to all fowls 
will completely 
destroy all lice pres¬ 
ent if proper methods 
are followed. Contains 
66 per cent Commer¬ 
cial Sodium Fluoride. 
Price 50c per package 
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The Latest Ideas in Berry Culture 


A-ddress of L. J. Fanner, Pulaski, N. Y., be¬ 
fore the Western New York Hortlcaltoral 
Society In Rochester, Jan. 2Bth, 1918. 

In these days a speaker selects an at- 
tractlTe or sensational title for his address, 
then says something merely commonplace 
or talks on whatever snbject he chooses. I 
am going to be no exception. It Is difficult 
to find a new title and more difficult to say 
something that is not already known by most 
of the audience. I always go on the assump¬ 
tion that there are new boms in every audi¬ 
ence who have not heard. What I say today 
will be a sort of rambling from one thing to 
another, a little of everything, not much of 
anything. 

I believe, to the berry grower, that the 
variety question is the most important ques¬ 
tion of all. The fruit grower does not obtain 
maximum results until he finds the exact 
variety that fits into his niche. It would 
not do any particular good for me to rec¬ 
ommend a list of varieties here. I might be 
prejudiced and any way, a variety varies so 
much under other conditions and in other 
hands. The successful berry grower must 
keep testing varieties himself. Just feeling, 
feeling. Too often, most fruit growers get 
married to one or two varieties and refuse to 
he sbown. Varieties of berry fruits are 
eontinually improving and what was good 
enough for us several years ago is not good 
enough now. It is safest to plant several 
varieties as no one variety will pay the best 
of all, every year, In a period of five years. 
Frosts, drouths or excessive wet may destroy 
this year the variety that was your favorite 
last year. 

During my experience as a berry grower, 
I have often run across varieties that seemed 
to me so perfect that I had the idea that at 
last I had found It, but before I could shout 
“Eureka” something would happen. A nota¬ 
ble illustration of this was the Early Ozark 
strawberry. At one time this variety be¬ 
haved almost perfectly with us, now for some 
unknown reason, it is practically a failure on 
most portions of our farm. A few years ago 
we. In common with other berry growers, 
came to the conclusion that pistillate varie¬ 
ties of strawberries were unnecessary. After 
going through three years of frosty weather 
during blossoming time and losing most of 
our crops of strawberries except the pistillate 
varieties, we came to the conclusion that we 
cannot safely discard the pistillates. Potato 
growers who are wise plant a few of the 
bugless variety every year. They know that 
this variety will produce potatoes when all 
otihers fail, so don't drop your pistillate 
itrawberrles. 

It takes the public a tiresomely long time 
to recognize the merits of a new variety. 
Twenty years ago we sent out the Plum 
Parmer black raspberry. Thousands of 
plants were thrown away during the first ten 


years; there was little demand for them. To¬ 
day it la Increasing In popularity and after 20 
years is grown more than any other. I spent 
a lot of money in rounding up the supply of 
fall bearing strawberry plants and advertis¬ 
ing them. I knew they were a good thing 
and always believed in them but after a 
while I lost confidence in my ability to con 
Vince others that they were a good thing. 
After a while the people woke up but it was 
too late for me, and others reaped most of the 
benefits of my efforts. 

I have seen splendid crops of small fruits, 
grown at great expense and then practically 
throwm away for lack of business ability In 
marketing them. I used to send most every¬ 
thing I raised into New York, Boston ano 
other big cities. Now I seek the small mar 
kets, ship small lots to Individuals and en¬ 
courage the local demand. The big city is 
the best place to secure a long price whes 
there Is a great shortage, provided your trans 
portation facilities and your dealer are all 
right. I have a few picked dealers that 1 
know to be all right in local towns within our 
shipping radius and I divide my shlpmenti* 
with them from day to day. In most casse 
I do not know exactly what I am getting un¬ 
til the close of the season. It is understood 
between us that they are to receive my ship 
ments, not refuse them, and they are to do 
the best they can for me. For their guid¬ 
ance, I Inclose a tentative bill, but If they 
cannot do as well, I am to abide by what they 
can afford to send me. 

There are always one or two pickings dur 
Ing the height of the season that bother the 
grower to dispose of at fair prices. Antici¬ 
pating these days, I urge the dealers to make 
an especial effort to sell for canning on these 
days at reduced prices. I am also accumulat¬ 
ing a list of people in different towns and 
cities, who secure orders from their friends 
and neighbors for canning. I ship to these 
people on these days that otherwise would be 
glut days were It not for this foresight. One 
woman in a city 35 miles from us handled. 25 
crates of strawberries in one day for us last 
season, supplying her neighbors with them. 

Near us lives one of the most progressive 
ui)-to-date apple growers in our county. 1 
supply him with fresh strawberries from day 
to day. I am glad to get his or any other 
farmer's trade. It is the best trade in the 
world. They come after the fruit. But do 
you suppose I can buy a barrel of first class 
apples from him for winter use? Not on 
your life. If I got down on my stomach and 
crawled to his place he would not sell me any¬ 
thing better than windfalls—the buyer who 
takes all his apples might hear of it Pulaski 
eats culls and windfalls until the Oregon and 
Washington apples come in at 6 cents apiece. 
Does it pay? I live In the center of one of 
the largest and richest dairy sections In New 
York State. They used to make all the 
cheese for export to England. The soft 
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Make your wife happy this year by ordering some 


cheese used for home consumption was 
shipped from Utica, 60 miles away. One day a 
local cheese maker conceived the idea of mak¬ 
ing enough soft cheese for the local trade. 
Wise man. Will the day ever come when we, 
who do not grow apples, can buy a few bar¬ 
rels of the large growers who do. Where Is 
Hoover? 

Some years ago the late J. H. Hale intro¬ 
duced a new strawberry which he called 
11-69 p. m. Some one suggested that he 
stretch It one minute; he did, and afterwards 
called it “Midnight” A few years ago S. R. 
Divine of Sullivan County, N. Y., covered 
several acres of Marshall strawberries in the 
©oldest part of the winter with straw and 
ice, keeping them back so that the berries 
ripened in August. It is not necessary to 
stretch your Imagination or cover your fields 
with ice now in order to have strawberries 
In August, the fall bearing varieties attend 
to this. If these varieties are denuded of 
blossoms in early spring and the blossoms 
kept cut until near July Ist, you can pick 
plenty of berries In August. You can now 
have ripe strawberries any time from early 
in June until November by proper manipu¬ 
lation of the blossoms. We had strawberries 
In August last summer from common kinds 
of plants that were kept dormant in cold stor¬ 
age and set out In the field about five weeks 
before we picked the fruit from them. 

Someone asked about Mr. Katkamier^s idea 
of setting strawberry plants In the late fall 
Instead of waiting until the busier time of 
early spring. It Is all right. I would cover 
each late fall set plant with common earth 
from the side of the rows, about two inches 
deep, as soon as it begins to freeze hard in 
November. What is true of strawberries is 
also true with raspberries, blackberries, and 
ill small fruit plants. If set in the fall and 
1 mound of earth placed over or around each 
plant, the results are very satisfactory and 
we get done what otherwise might be undone 
If left until spring. But plants must be 
ripened or mature, or else taken up from the 
field and set out the same day. 

One man tells me that the St. Regis rasp¬ 
berry is more dependable, even for the spring 
crop, that the Cuthbert. He says it seems 
to become more fruitful from year to year, 
after several years, while Cuthberts seems to 
fail and run out after two good crops. An¬ 
other man tells me St. Regis is a failure so 
far is its fall crop is concerned and the berries 
are too small for market in the regular sea¬ 
son. All this comes from New York grow¬ 
ers. 

One man tells me that he sows buckwheat 
among his raspberries and currants when 
cultivating in early spring. No more culti¬ 
vating is done until after fruiting. The pick¬ 
ers trample down the buckwheat and it acts 
as a mulch and to smother weeds. He says 
“It Is always wet, you know, under buckwheat 
straw.” Another man tells me that unless he 
maintains constant cultivation among his 
raspberries and currants until the fruit be¬ 
gins to ripen the berries dry up. The soils 


must be different. What is poison to one Is 
food to another. You must find out yourself. 

I find that one of the greatest values of a 
winter mulch for strawberries is in killing 
the early crop of spring weeds. If the mulch 
is left on until the plants have grown a little 
and look a little sprouty, it kills myriads of 
weeds. If on your soil, your plants do not 
winterkill by heaving, try mulching part of 
your bed and leave the rest un-mplched. In 
picking time, notice how clean your mulched 
portion will be compared to the un-mulched, 
even if the straw is all removed. 

Mulching with straw to overcome effects of 
drouths does much but cultivation does more. 
The wide matted row produces one or two 
good pickings in a very dry season then siz¬ 
zles up. Suppose you dig up all the plants 
but the narrow row of parent plants; or bet¬ 
ter still, don't allow the runners to form a 
wide, matted row, cut them off; then culti¬ 
vate this row close up to the plants but shal¬ 
low, from the time the berries ret until pick¬ 
ing is over and you will be surprised at tha 
quantity and quality of the fruit produced. 

Use good baskets and substantial crates. 
The tendency now-a-days is to use slimpsy 
crates and baskets. It does not pay to save 
A half cent per quart on your package and 
lose 6 cents per quart on your fruit. The 32 
qt. or bushel crate Is the best ever. We 
make up small crates holding 8, 12, and 16 
qts. for our local parcel post trade. We put 
cotton wadding over the tops of the last 
row of baskets. 

Berry picking seems to develop the worst 
traits of a person’s character. It cannot safe¬ 
ly be said that there are tricks In all trades 
except picking berries. A man who will suc¬ 
cessfully handle an Indiscriminate bunch of 
berry pickers without loosing his temper and 
cussing someone, deserves a place at the 
right hand. For thirty-four years I have 
been studying the question, I haven't solved 
it yet. One of the worst things to contend 
with Is to get some pickers to fill up their 
baskets so they will hold out when fixed and 
put into the crates. They are continually 
conveying the impression that they are giving 
you extra measure. How would it do to 
weigh a full crate of berries and find out 
about what an average quart of strawberries 
would weigh. Then weigh the picking stands 
or handles and have them all uniform In 
weight. When the picker came in with a 
handy, place it on the scales, deduct the 
weight of the handy and give the picker 
credit for net weight of the berries and bas¬ 
kets, paying by weight Instead of measure. 
Suppose an average of 4 qts. of berries 
weighed 5 lbs. If the picker brought in 6 lbs. 
It would make no difference to him, because 
the total number of pounds for the day would 
be added up and divided by five to show the 
number of handies full or quarts picked. 

We numbered each berry picker the past 
season, put their name and number down on a 
sheet of paper each day and gave them each 
small slips of paper with their num¬ 
ber on the little slips. When a picker 
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brought or sent in his four quart handy of 
berries, he placed a number on it. In this 
way we were able to tell all about who picked 
that handy of berries. As a result, the stand¬ 
ard of picking was raised. We found no 
leares put In Just to fill up, there were less 
green and rotten berries, fewer hulled ber¬ 
ries. etc, etc. 

I have gone somewhat into details. I be¬ 
lieve in details. There once was a time when 
there were any quantity working people 
whom we could hire who could “Take a Mes¬ 
sage to Garcia.*' Now what help we get have 
to be shown. 

What is going to be done for the labor sit¬ 
uation on our fruit farms and nurseries for 
the coming year and during the years that 
the war lasts? Are the fruit farms and al¬ 
lied business interests that have taken years, 
In some cases, a lifetime to be built up, going 
to be allowed to go to decay for the lack of 
help? What Is the obectlon to Importing 
the necessary Chinese or Japanese, and send¬ 
ing them back after the war? They are do¬ 
ing it in Europe, why can't we? 

I read an editorial In a leading Syracuse 
paper last summer which gave a partial list 
of things which might be tabooed. Among 
these, strawberries were mentioned. Some 


great professor was quoted as saying that the 
principal constituent of strawberries was 
rheumatism. I will admit that there are a 
few people who cannot and should not eat 
strawberries. God pity them. To most of 
us, strawberries are a sort of blessing. Like 
asparagus, rhubarb, green corn, tomatoes, 
peaches, apples, they occupy a necessary 
place in our diet. Without them, we are mot 
as efficient or as good men and women. 
They help our digestion, they cool our blood 
and our brain, they, along with other fruits, 
cause us to live better lives. To those peo¬ 
ple who planted potatoes in their back yards 
and their front yards last year, I say, don't 
do it this year. Your land needs rotation. 
Plant strawberries, the fruit is just as nec¬ 
essary in the long run as potatoes. Find 
some other place to plant potatoes or leave 
it to the large potato grower. The new race 
of everbearing strawberry plants bear ths 
same year they are set out, so you do not 
have to wait long. Tuck in a few raspberry, 
blackberry, currant, gooseberry or grape 
plants and you will have fruit before yon 
hardly know it. 

L. J. PARMER, 
Pulaski, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


Are Fall or Everbearing Strawberries A Success ? 


Address of L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y., before 
the American Pomological Society of 
Boston, Nov. 1st, 1917. 

With us, fall or everbearing strawberries 
are a decided success. I like to call them Fall 
Bearing Strawberries because the name more 
thoroughly distinguishes them from the 
spring bearing kind. 

This idea of gathering and eating fresh 
strawberries from some time in early June 
until November Ist, sounds good to the aver¬ 
age person and especially so the person who 
prefers strawberries to any other fruit. The 
dream may be realized, provided the proper 
care and attention be given to this new race 
of plants. I wish to say however, that my 
Information leads me to believe that the fall 
bearing strawberry is distinctly a Northern 
or cold weather proposition. They do not 
succeed so generally throughout the South. 

Fall bearing strawberries may be divided 
Into two groups,—those which pay principal¬ 
ly for the fall crop and those adapted for both 
the fall and spring crops. 

The most prominent of the varieties that 
seem to be adapted for fall fruiting only is 
the Francis. Under right conditions, the 
Francis will bear an enormous crop of extra 
large berries in the fall from August to hard 
freezing weather, but when fruited in the 
spring, it sets so many specimens that the 
berries are small, Irregular, knotted and prac¬ 
tically worthless. The BYancis is a very 
glossy, attractive berry and when it succeeds. 
It is the most profitable of all the new race of 


strawberries for the fall crop. The plant# 
are very small and weak when young, but 
stool out during the second season's growth, 
and make large plants, but are always shal¬ 
low rooted and will not stand the drouth like 
some varieties. Next in value for the fall crop 
Is the Americus, because it succeed! 
with so many more people. The Americus Is 
possibly the most profitable variety that hat 
yet been thoroughly tested for growing for 
the fall crop alone. It is not quite as large 
as the Francis nor as attractive, but the 
plants are deep rooters and withstand all 
changes. It will stand lots of wet weather, the 
foliage remaining healthy, and no drouth can 
kill the plants. The fields of Americus seem 
to improve and become more productive after 
several years. It is the finest flavored straw¬ 
berry that I ever tasted. The berries of the 
spring crop are larger than those of the fall 
crop but the plants are not so productive In 
the spring as some other varieties. The Pro¬ 
gressive is another variety adapted for its fall 
crop. In most sections of the country, the 
Progressive is In great favor but never has 
distinguished Itself with us in Oswego 
County, N. Y. The fruits are similar in size, 
shape, and color to Senator Dunlap, being a 
seedling of that variety, but have not the 
bright glossy color or the fine flavor of the 
Dunlap. The fruit is so dark in color that It 
soon gets too black in the market and it is 
also a poor shipper. The Progressive can be 
recommended for home use in many sections 
of the United States. It succeeds over a wid¬ 
er range of territory than most any other va- 
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Piety of these berries. Except in a few isolat¬ 
ed localities where on account of elevation 
and local conditions, the environments are 
favorable, the Progressive is the only variety 
that seems to do anything south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. The Progressive is the earli¬ 
est strawberry to ripen in the spring that I 
have ever fruited and is therefore of some 
ralue In this respect, but after the second 
picking, the berries are so small that no one 
will buy them. 

The Minnesota No. 1017, a new variety, has 
fruited with us the past fall for the first time 
and gives great promise as a distinctive fall 
fruiter. It produces more berries to the same 
ipace of row than any variety we fruited the 
past season. I have not tested it for its 
spring fruiting qualities. 

All plants of these varieties which are in¬ 
tended for fall fruiting mainly, should be set 
very early in the spring on very rich, well 
cultivated soil and forced to a big growth by 
July let, then if allowed to fruit, will bear 
large crops for the balance of the growing 
leason. 

The most popular fall bearing strawberry 
and the one grown most largely for market, 
is the Superb. While the Superb will, under 
right conditions produce an enormous crop ia 
the fall, it is as a dual purpose variety that 
It has the greatest value. If the Superb was 
grown for the spring crop alone, It is doubt¬ 
ful If there is any other variety now before 
the public which will bring to the grower so 
much clean money to the acre. If the runners 
are kept clipped as they start, or if some are 
allowed to root and afterwards severed from 
the parent plant, the Superb plants will pro¬ 
duce a good crop of the finest colored fruits 
throughout the autumn of the first year; and 
no matter how large the fall crop, it does 
not seem to In the least affect the chances 
for the spring crop. The June crop of Su¬ 
perb surpasses most everything we have ever 
teen in quantity. The Superb plant Is usu¬ 
ally a vigorous runner maker during the first 
year and if these are allowed to root, and 
form a wide, matted row, the berries, while 
large and fine In appearance, will not be pro¬ 
duced in great numbers except on a few 
plants, which for some reason or other, fall 
to make runners. 

I have noticed that all varieties of fall 
bearing strawberries do not produce much 
fruit on plants which make an excessive num¬ 
ber of runners the first year they are set out. 
The plants of the Superb are the healthiest of 
all varieties of this new race of strawberries. 
They are abundantly able to produce the 
three crops of fruit in two years if well tend¬ 
ed. It la with regret that I have to admit 
that the Superb lacks real character to Its 
flavor, although we consider it better flav¬ 
ored than Productive or Progressive. 

The variety known as “Autumn” will pro¬ 
duce quite a crop of fruit in the fall of the 
first year under certain conditions, but ft Is 
as the parent of other varieties, and as a 
spring fruiter, that the Autumn is most dis¬ 


tinguished. The spring crop is enormous and 
while the berries are not large, they are pro¬ 
duced In such quantities and they are so firm, 
deep red and fine for canning, that many 
people call for them. The berries can be eas¬ 
ily picked and leave the hull on the vines. 

The Productive, like Autumn, Is a pistillate 
and valuable only as a spring fruiter. It 
produces many berries in the fall, but they 
are small, unattractive and too light in color 
to be valuable for market. The spring crop 
however is simply beyond comprehension in 
enormous jield, but the flavor is lacking and 
they do not create a demand for more straw¬ 
berries. The Productive, like other pistillate 
strawberries Is unaffected by spring frosts 
and will often bear a most profitable crop 
when other kinds of spring fruiting straw¬ 
berries are a failure. Americus Is valuable 
as a spring fruiter as well as a fall fruiter 
because of its fine appearance and wonderful 
flavor. If you are looking for a strawberry 
that will surpass everything else In flavor, the 
Americus is the variety to grow. The Pro¬ 
gressive Is valuable as a spring fruiter only to 
furnish the first berries of the season. The 
spring crop Is better in flavor with us than 
the fall crop. 

The growing of these berries for the fall 
crop only, is a high class horticultural pursuit 
and offers great opportunities to the careful 
painstaking grower. Under right conditions, 
with the ideal soil and the proper variety to 
fit that soil, I believe as many dollars can be 
secured from an acre of fall bearing straw¬ 
berries as from most any other high class 
crop that can he grown out door. 

The average strawberry grower will doubt¬ 
less do best to confine himself to the practice 
of growing them for the dual purpose of fall 
and spring fruiting. If the plants are set out 
and cared for with the idea of producing the 
spring crop only, there will be a lot of berries 
produced in the fall and these can be secured 
without much effort. When the plants pro¬ 
duce in the fall, it does not seem to in the 
least affect them for fruiting the following 
spring. Whatever fruit ia secured in the fall 
Is so much clear gain and in most cases it 
will be quite considerable even if the runners 
are all allowed to grow. 

It has been mentioned that fall bearing 
strawberries are more productive than other 
kinds. This is true. They blossom more and 
therefore produce more, even in the regular 
spring season, than other varieties, but of 
course must be well fertilized and cared for. 
It would seem that they are so inclined to run 
to fruit that they are not able to produce in 
the regular season all the fruit they would 
like, so “boll over” and produce the fall crop. 
Inclining to fruit as they do more than to 
foliage, they blossom and produce ripe fruit 
in the spring In advance of other varieties of 
strawberries. By proper manipulation of the 
blossoms, one can have strawberries any day 
from the time they ripen in early summer 
until the coldest freezing weather of late fall. 

One valuable point with fall bearing straw- 
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berries, is that they fruit in the fall of the 
first year that they are set out, most varieties 
on the young runner plants as well as the 
parent plants. This characteristic enables 
people in cold climates to have strawberries 
where the winters are too severe to winter 
the plants in the open and also in sections 
where spring frosts occur so late in the spring 
as to destroy the spring crop. The fall or 
everbearing strawberries blossom continuous¬ 
ly throughout the growing season, and as it 
only takes about three or four weeks from the 
blossom to the ripe berry, there is hardly a 
locality where these varieties cannot be made 
to fruit the first season they are set out. It 
is well known by most strawberry growers 
that frosts destroy strawberries only when in 
full bloom; after the berries are set, frosts 
do not destroy them. Ordinary frosts of early 
autumn seem to benefit fall fruiting straw¬ 
berries by thinning the number of blossoms 
and thereby making the fruit larger. It is 
only when hard freezes come, hard enough to 
freeze the soil to a depth of an inch or more 
that fall strawberries are injured. The flavor 
of fall strawberries how’ever is superior wlien 
there is much warm weather and sunshine 
In November the berries lack both flavor and 
fine appearance. We therefore advise that 
the plants be encouraged to fruit only in 
August, September and the forepart of 
October. 

In marketing fall strawberries, we find that 
the people must be educated to use them. 
There are still some people who tliink that 
there is no such a thing. We find that they 
sell best where best knowui. Private families 
who have had them before, hotels, restaurants 
and other places where they ran be taken in 
fresh every day, prove the best customers. 
Most varieties will not stand shipment well 
in hot weather or wet and muggy weather. 
The Superb is the best shipper of the well 
known kinds, with Americus second in value 
and Francis third. With a brief test, the new 
Minnesota No. 1017 seems to be the bei^it 
shipper of them all. 

A brief history of the fall hearing straw¬ 
berry may be of sontp interest. In the fall of 
18ns, Samuel Cooper of Western New York 
found a plant of the old Bismarck strawberry 
which with its eleven young runner plants 
was hearing strawberries. This was in the 
month of November. The original plant and 
its eleven runners were transferred to the 
family garden and continued to fruit in the 
fall from year to year. Mr. Cooper sent me 
some fruit the following autumn and these 
were the first fall hearing strawberries that 
I ever saw. The plants were increased by 
runners and division as fast as possible and 
distributed quite generally over the United 
States. The variety was never a success 
commercially, but it was necessary to have 
this variety, which was named the Pan 
American, to produce more and better kinds 
of these new berries. A peculiarity of the 
Pan American is that it will revert to the 
spring fruiting habit and not produce much. 


if any fruit in tlie fall, if excessively fertilized 
with nitrogenous manure and highly cul¬ 
tivated; while its seedlings are not inclined to 
revert back permanently, if over enriched. 
Mr. Cooper raised the Autumn from seed of 
the Pan American and by crossing Autumn 
with Pan American and other kinds, he pro¬ 
duced numerous new varieties such as Pro¬ 
ductive, Superb, Ideal and Peerless. The last 
two seem to be of the same type as Superb. 

In February of 1905, Mr. Harlow Rockhill of 
Iowa, who has had much experience in breed¬ 
ing plants, sowed seeds of a cross of Pan 
American and Louis Gauthier, a French 
variety of strawberry, in boxes in the kitchen 
window of his farm home. These came up, 
were transplanted into boxes and in the 
spring were put out in the garden. Several 
of these plants fruited in August of tfiat same 
year. Among these seedlings were the Fran 
CIS and Americus. It seems almost incredible 
that strawberries can be produced from the 
seeds as quickly as tomatoes, hut such is the 
fact. Later on, numerous other varieties 
were produced by Mr. Rockhill, the most fa- 
inons of which is Progressive. The Horticul¬ 
turist at the Minnesota Exp. Station has made 
numerous cros.ses and seedling No. 1017 is one 
of the results. 

There Is no one variety of fall bearing straw¬ 
berry wliich has all the desirable qualities of 
a perfect strawberry. In this respect, they 
are just like other strawberries. All varieties 
have one or more weak points The only 
thing to do is to experiment and select the 
variety which best fits into your purpose. 

Fall bearing strawberries are now past the 
experimental stage. With most growers, the 
novelty has worn off. They are now on their 
true merits. In the future, we expect to see 
varieties originated and introduced that will 
surpass the best that we now have. Numerous 
letters from people in different sections of the 
United States show that many new varieties 
are springing up. Most of these will prove 
of no partioiilar value over those already in 
cultivation. Some will prove to be only sec 
ond crops of regular summer bearing 
varieties. Whatever be its future, the fall 
bearing strawberry deserves a place and will 
occupy a place in the Horticultural world. 

L. J. Farmer. Pulaski, Oswego Co.. N. V. 


PeekakiM. N. Y.. May 8tti. 

The plants came about the 20th of April and 
were In good condition. The raapberrlea wpth cer 
talnly fine and every one Ik living. 

Mrs. George Baxter. 

Eaat Springfield. N. Y.. May 4th. 1921. 

The plants arrived all right. Thanking yon for 
prompt shipment. Anna M. .Stoner. 

Glenns Falls. N. Y., April 27th. 1921. 

The 100 asparagus plants arrived in good condi¬ 
tion April 26th. The 26 Idaho raspberry plants were 
also In fine condition. H. B. Floyd. 

Lancaster, N. H.. July 20th. 1921 

You very kindly refilled an order for 8 Neverfall 
strawberry plants. These hsve all lived and are 
looking fine. U. L. Drisko. 

Burlington. Vt.. May Ist, 1921. 

The strawberry plants arrived all right and are 
flne. C. F. Reynolds. 

Easton, Mo.. April 6th, 1921. 

Received your goods and am well pleased with 
them. Ferdinand Klenk. 
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There will be money made in poultry during 


Some Factors in Profitable Potato 
Raising 

By K. R. Smith, President New ^■<)rk State 
Potato Association. 

In order to grow' a profitable potato crop in 
these days one must first provide himself 
with modern ideas, methods and equipment. 
He must start right and stay right until the 
finish. 

The first step is to plant high class seed. 
To my mind the greatest limiting factor in 
potato production today is good seed. By 
this, I mean tubers which are free from di¬ 
sease, true to type and able to yield a good 
weight of uniform edible potatoes. Such 
seed can only be procured in two ways, — 
by selecting it from good hills in a field or 
by buying it from some one w'ho has pro¬ 
cured it. Probably the latter method is best. 

A good deal of care should be given to the 
storage of seed potatoes. They should be 
kept in a dark, well ventilated storage, where 
the temperature is kept uniform and about 
thirty-three degrees. They should never be 
placed in large, deep piles as those in the 
center or bottom are not well ventilated and 
may develop “Black-Heart.” Storage In crates 
is probably the best method. 

The best potato growers disinfect their 
seed potatoes by treating with corrosive subli¬ 
mate. This is prepared by dissolving 4 oz. of 
corro.'.ive sublimate in 30 gallons of water 
and soaking the tubers for one and one-half 
hours. Any disease germs which may be on 
the tubers, such as Rhizoctonia or Scab will 
be kWlod. Seed potatoes should be treated 
before the sprouts develop and spread out 
thinly on a floor or left In crates in the 
light to "Green.” 

The seed bed cannot be too well prepared. 
It is my plan to have the seed bed deep, full 
of humus or decayed organic matter and well 
prepared. It should be made quite rich either 
by applying barnyard manure or commercial 
fertilizer. The latter may be applied broad¬ 
cast, in the row, or both. 

Cut the seed into about tw'o ounce blocky 
pieces. Size of seed piece is of more Im¬ 
portance than the number of eyes. Plant 
every hill with a good seed piece. Make 
rows straight. Plant even number of rows. 
Cultivate as soon as planted to leave fine 
mulch over field. It is good practice to culti¬ 
vate potatoes once a w'eek from the time 
they are planted until the tops cover the 
ground. A weeder may be used the second 
and fourth weeks. The principal obects of 
cultivation are conservation of moisture, elim¬ 
ination of weeds and stirring of the soil. 

The foliage should be kept free from in¬ 
sects and blight by spraying. To accom¬ 
plish this I use home made Bordeaux Mixture 
with an insecticide such as Paris Green or 
Arsenate of Lead. We make this by dissolv¬ 
ing 6 pounds of blue vltrol in 25 gallons of 
water and 5 pounds of burned lime in 25 gal¬ 
lons of water; then mixing the two by poui^ 
Ing into a barrel or sprayer, first a pail of one 


and then a pail of the other, stirring the mix¬ 
ture while putting u gether. We add a pound 
of Paris Green or two pounds of Arsenate of 
Lead and spray with a pressure from 120 to 
200 pounds each week from the time the first 
bugs appear until the foliage is dead. If 
this spraying is done thoroughly it will pro¬ 
tect the vines from bugs and blight and will 
more than pay for the material and labor in 
increased yields. 

Daniel Dean has said ‘T^otato growing is 
like a chain — made up of many operations — 
and no stronger than its w'eakest link.” It 
is essential for a successful crop that every 
operation be pursued with thoroughness. Re¬ 
member you ran plant poor seed in the best 
soil God has given us and give it all the care 
and thoroughness you will and the harvest 
will be like the seed. 

Start right with Selected Seed. 

What is Certified Seed? In order for pota¬ 
toes to be certified, the crop must be planted 
from selected seed, treated, good culture 
practiced, sprayed, free from varietal mix¬ 
ture and it must be practically free from di¬ 
sease, a good yield and true to type. Seed 
grown to be certified is inspected three times, 
twice during the growing season and once 
after digging. The potatoes are from two 
inches in diameter to twelve ounce in weight 
and put in new' bags containing 120 lbs., 
sewed and tagged with an official tag, num¬ 
bered with the serial number corresponding 
with the certificate number of the grower. 

E. R. SMITH. 


•Idaho Raspberry Plants Wanted 

We have grown and sold the Idaho red rasp¬ 
berry for many years. We have now only a 
limited supply of them. We wish to make large 
plantings of this variety on our own grounds 
and if any of our custlmers have a quantity 
they would dispose of for cash or trade for other 
plants, we would like to hear from them. We 
would also like to secure a small stock of the 
genuine Crescent strawberry and several other 
strawberries that have practically pa8.sed out of 
cultivation. If any of our customers have plants 
of the old varieties now rarely catalogued, we 
would like to hear from them. This applies not 
only to strawberries, but the other berrv 
fruits, etc. 


Hubam or Annual Sweet Clover 

This Is a new variety of sweet clover which 
matures and seeds In one year. Instead of two 
years, which is the way with the ordinary sweet 
clover. It Is claimed that It win make a fuU 
growth and mature In one year, while the regu¬ 
lar sweet clover takes two years. It Is con¬ 
sidered very valuable by many authorities and 
to highly Indorsed by the editor of the Rural New 
Yorker. We have a limited supply of seed which 
we will sell at $1.60 per pound. 


Old Varieties Wanted 

We wish to secure a small number of plants 
ofoM and obsolete varieties of strawberries, rasp¬ 
berries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, 
grapes, eta, etc., for our experimental grounds. 
If you have any such varieties, write us. We 
win pay cash or trade other plants for them. 
We refer to varieties that you do not now see 
^tajogu^, such as Hevey or BCanchester straw- 

™*PbeiT 7 , WachuBett 
^ornlew bl^banr, eta. AOOnm L. J. Farmer, 
Pulaski. N. T. 
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L. J. Farmer’s Bargain Department 

Barrains in Trees, Shmbs, Plants, Vines Bte. fM* 
Spring 1^22 

In ordering from this list, please mention.— "Taken 
from Bargain Department." 

100,000 Strawberrj- Plants —Varieties —Sen. Dunlap. 
$1 per 100, $8 per 1000; Aroma per 100. J8 per 
1000: Stevens’ Late Champion $1 per 100. $8 per 
1000. These are medium sized plants, grown 
thickly in the row but have good roots and will 
make fine fruiting rows, especially if set early. 
No transplanted plants of this grade. 

25,000 Herbert Red liaspberry Plants. Medium sized 
plants but well rooted of the best red raspberr> 
in the world. Price 83.60 per 100. 826 per 1000. 
50,000 Cuthbert Red Raspberry. The old standby. 
82 per 100, 816 per 1000 for medium sized, well 
rooted plants. 

10,000 St. Regis Everbearing Red Raspberry. Me¬ 
dium sized plants, well rooted. 83 per 100. 826 
per 1000. 

25,000 Erskine Park Everbearing Red Raspberry. 
Medium sized plants, but well rooted. 86 per 100. 
860 per 1000. 

50,000 Mixed Blackberry Plants, made up uf first 
class full sized plants of Snyder, Stones Hardy. 
Ancient Briton, Taylor, Brie, Rathbum, and other 
varieties of blackberries, mostly Snyders. Price 
82.50 per 100. 820 per 1000. 

5,000 Giant Himalaya Plants. Medium sized plants 
every one will grow. Price 86 per 100, 860 per 1000. 
1,000 wilder Currants, 1 Year Old. 16c each. JiO 
per 100. 

1,000 lioughten Gooseberry, 2 Yet^ Old. 20c eaob. 
$1?> per 100. 

One Year Grape Vines 

•Agawam. 16c each; 100, 812. 

Beta. 20c each; 100, 816. 

Brighton. 20c each; 100, 816. 

('ampbelPs Early. 25c each; 100, 820. 

Catawba. 16c each; 100, 812. 

C'ltampion. 16c each; 100, 812. 

Concord. 10c each; 100, 88. 

Delaware. 20c each;100. 814. 

Diamond. 30c each; 100, 814. 

Duchesse. 30c each; 100, 816. 

Early Ohio. 36c each; 100, 820. 

Eaton. 2&c each; 100, 818. 

Elvira, l&c each; 100, 812. 

Empire State. 30c each; 100, |10. 

Green Moantatn. 36c each; 100. 830 
Hartford. 16c each; 100, 814. 

Hubbard. 81 each; 100, 876. 

Iona. 26c each; 100, 819. 

Ives. 15c each; 100, 812. 

Lindley* 16c each; 100, 812. 

Lntie. 20c each; 100, 814. 

Martha. 20c each; 100, 816. 

Massassoit. 20c each; 100, |16. 

.Moore’s Elariy. 20c each; 100, 816 
Moyer. 30c each; 100, 816- 
Nlii^ara. 20c each; 100, 814. 

Pockllngton. 20c each ;100, 816- 
Salem. 26c each; 100, 814. 

Vergennes. 20c each; 100, 814. 

Wilder. 20c each; 100, 816. 

Red. 20c each; 100, 816. 

Worden. 20c each; 100, $14. 

Wyoming Red. 20c each; 100, 816- 
Amber Qneea. 26c each; 100, 818 
August Giant. 26c each; 100, 819. 

Bacchus. 20c each; 100, $16. 

Barry*. 26c each; 100, $19. 

Berckmaa’s. 26c each; 100, 818 
Brilliant. 26c each; 100, 819. 

Clinton. 16c each; 100, $12. 

('ottage. 20c each; 100, 816. 

Diana. 20o each; 100, 814. 

Dracut Amber, 20c each; 100, 816. 

Early Daisy. 25c each; 100, $19. 

Early Victor. 16c each; 100, $14. 

Etta. 26c each; 100, |19. 

Eumelan. 26c each; 100, $19. 

Gaertner. 26c each; 100, $19. 

Geneva* 30e each; 100, 824. 

Geothe. 26c each; 100, $19. 

Green’s Early. SOo each; 100, 822. 

Herbert. 20c each; 100, $16. 

Isabella. 20c each; 100, $14. 

Janesville. 20c each; 100, $14. 

Jessica. 20c each; 100, $16. 

Lnolle. 20o each; 100, |14. 

Mo. Relssling. 20c each; 100. 114. 


Perkins. 20c each: 100. 816. 

P..egal. 30c each; 100, 822. 

Requa. 25c each; 100, 819. 

Rommel. 25c each; 100. 819. 

Telegraph. 20c each: 100. 816. 

.500 Northern Spy .Apple Trees, 3 to 4 ft., 36c each. 
100. 826. These are thrifty trees that will come 
into bearing about as soon as the largest size 
trees. They can be packed in small space and 
w<m t cost much for transportation. 

Gladiolus Bulbs, ^lixed bulbs, containing many of 
the best varieties, full size bulbs, guaranteed to 
bloom. 25, 76c; 100. 82.60; 1000. $22.60. 

Itartlett's Jumbo, (aollath, (tiant. I.a>ng Keeping Rhu¬ 
barb. 26c each; 100, 820. 

Horse-radish Roots. Medium sized common garden 
horse-radish roots. Every one will grow. 25.000 
roots. 76c per 100; $6 per 1660. 

Holts Mammoth Sage. Medium sized divided roots 
100, 86; 1000. $40. 

Miislirooni Spawn. American culture. 5 bricks. 
$1: 100, 815. 

Seed Potatoes at Lowest Prices 

We have 600 bushels of medium sized smooth, 
seed of the following varieties which we will sell, 
to close out. at attached prices. Sacks free. 

Sir Walter l^leigh. 75c per pk.; bu.. $2; 10 bu.. $16. 
Uncle Sam. 76c per pk.; bu., 82; 10 bu., $16. 

.Mrs. Dimon. $1 per pk.; bu., 83; 10 bu., $26. 

Bull Moose. 76c per pk.; bu., $2.60; 16 bu., $20. 
Irish Gobbler. 76c per pk.; bu.. $2.60; 10 bu.. 820. 
Axtells Flarly. Pk., $2.60: bu., 87.60; 10 bu.. 860. 

Climbing Roses 

Crimson Rambler, White Rambler, Blue Rambler. 
Philadelphia Rambler. Climbing American Beauty. 
Yellow Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Excelsea, Tausend- 
schon. 50c each; 100, 836; for good, well rooted 
plants. 2 years old. 

Peonies 

Medium Sized Roots. Bvery one will grow and 
bloom next year. 

l.readiiig Named Varieties. 66c each; dez., $6; 100. 
840. 

Mixed Varieties according to color. 36c each; 83.60 
per 12; $26 per 100. 

Climbers 

Bostwn or Jax»anese Ivy. The favorite for climbing 
over walls and chimneys. Clings to brick or 
stone. 25c each; 100, $20 for medium sized Tines 
Hall’s Japan Honeysnckle. Fine for screening 
porches etc., and running over unsightly objects. 
Very fragrant. Price 26c each; 100, $26. 
('Inuamon Vine. For pi rches etc. Medium tubers, 
10c each; 100, 87.60. 

Kudzu Vine (Jack and the Bean Stalk) la becoming 
popular for pasture and furnishing cheap green 
food for cattle. 26c each; 26, $3; 100, $16. 

Baby Chicks 

We will supply most varieties of chicks, such 
as Leghorns, R. I. Reds. White Wyandottea etc.. 
In late May, June and July at $6 per 26, |l# per 
100 for best grade, healthy chicks. 

Grass Seeds and Farm Seeds 

Prices of farm seeds and grass seeds vary from 
day to day. Write for latest prices on anything 
you need. We can save you money on grass and 
farm seeds, such as clover, timothy, peas, beans, etc. 
Please specify Just what kind of seeds you want 
and the quantity. We do not issue a printed list. 
Address Bargain Dept., L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y. 

Massillon, Ohio, Feb. 4th, 1928. 
Last year I purchased your book,—"Fanner on 
the Strawberry," which I have read again and again. 
I found many valuable suggestions in It which I 
am trying and I want to thank you. 

B. O. Bowers. 

Blast Rochester, N. T., Sept, 16th, 1921. 
Tonr catalogue Is fine. 1 do not tire looking It 
through and your book on strawberries has been 
such a help to me. In fact I tell folks It Is my 
"back bone." 1 make most of onr living for a fam¬ 
ily of sight from small fruits and beniss and 1 
couldn't have done it without the plain reading in 
your bosk. Mrs. A. Watta. 
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Let u8 know your wants in crates and baaketa 


$2,000 An Acre From Strawberries 

H A.V'ING experimented with everbearing straw¬ 
berries for years, 1 have an Important story to 
tell of a remarkable now variety. 

In 1916 I secured two plants of a new everbear¬ 
ing strawberry from a breeder. The plants arrived 
early In March and I stored them In the cellar until 
they could be planted. The following spring I had 
twenty-three plants. 

In 1917 I replanted about twenty-flve plants and 
let them fruit. The berries w’ere large, of go:>d 
flavor and bore heavily. 

In the spring of 1918 all the plants wers dug 
and replanted, giving me a plot of two hundred 
and fifty. That was a coltl, wet season, but tho 
plants dhl well and we picked ninety-one quarts and 
propagated a lot of plants for setting the following 
spring. 

The entire bed was dug In the spring of 191f, 
producing four thousand plants. All the blossoms 
up to July Ist were picked off to give the plants a 
good strong root growth. After that time the plants 
were permitted to flower. On July 16th we picked 
the first fruit, and the last on November 24th, 
a total of one thousand and forty-four quarts. 

The plants were multiplied until the spring of 
1920 we set out seventeen thousand, set one foot 
apart. In rows thirty Inches apart, covering one 
acre. All the planting was done with a line to get 
the rows perfectly straight for ease in cultivating. 

Tho new strawberry was named the Champion 
Qverbearlng. It It self pollenlzing. Our picking 
season In 1920 started on July 19. We picked from 
that one-acre plot three hundred and fifty-one 
sixteen-quart cases, a total of five thousand six 
hundred and tw’enty-three quarts, and all from 
plants sot that year In April. This was a record 
for the Stale of Michigan, without Irrigation. 

The berries sold at 36. 40, 46 and 60 cents a 
quart, mostly to motorists from Chicago, as I am 
on a main, atone road. 

The Champion Is a prolific bearer. The berries 
are large, round, dark red and of fine flavor. It 
is a good plant maker and a sure cropper.—Edward 
I.. Lubke, In “Cash Crops.” 

We can supplv “Champion Everbearing” at H 
per 26: per lOO. 

Strawberry Plants Grow in Maryland 

We have several hundred thousand strawberry 
plants grown for us in Maryland, w’hich will be 
shipped direct to customers from that state 
at the following prices. No order for less than 
$10 solicited. Growth starts early In Maryland and 
we advise ordering as early as possible. We do not 
like to ship from there after May Ist. These are 
not as large as Now York State grown plants but 
are exceedingly virile, healthv and vigorous plants 
grown on sandy soils. 


Prices 

.lernev (flaiit. $1.60 per 190; $10 per 1 
Ozark. $1.60 per 100; $10 per 1000. 
lor. $1 per 100; $6 per 1000. 

$1.26 per 100; $8 per 1000. 
lary. $1 per 100; $6 per 1000. 

•m Karly. $1 per 100; $6 per 1000. 
g’n I^emler. $1.60 per 100; $10 per 1000. 
d \o. 17. $1.60 per 100; $10 per 1000. 

nrnellie. $1.26 per 100; $8 per 1006. 
unlHp. $1 per 100; $6 per 1000. 
ke. $1 per lOO; $6 per 1000. 
irrin. $1 per 100; $6 per 1000. 

. $2 per 100; $12 per 1000 . 

ewH. $1.26 per 100; $8 per 1000. 

Id. $1 per 100; $6 per 1000 . 
and. $1.26 per 100; $8 per 1000. 

Iiirv. $1.25 per 100; $8 per 1000. 
teJt. $1.26 per 100: $8 per 1000. 

•h Ueaatv. $1.26 per 100: $8 per 1000. 
ork. $1.25 per 100: $8 per 1000. 

1 . $1.60 per 100: $10 per 1000. 


000 . 


r. *i.zo per juu; 90 p' 

:e. $1.60 per 100; $10 i 

1 per 100; $6 per 1000. 

$1.26 per 100; $8 per 1000. 

Prize. $1.26 per 100; $8 per lOfrfl. 
$1.26 per ItO; $8 per 1«08. 

$1.16 per lit; ft per ItH. 


Lupton. $1.60 per 100; $10 per 1000. 

Tlie Best. $2.60 per 100; $20 per 1000. 
l*r«»greKHive. $2.00 per 100; $12 per 1000. 

.Minn. N<>. 1017. $4 per 100; $36 per 1000. 

Testimonials 

Guilford, Miss., Dec. Ist, 1920. 

Plants received and I am very much pleased with 
them. I know the rosea will grow and hope the 

Weigella will also. M. Girardeau. 

Peardale, Calif., 3-20-21. 

Ueceived the Columbians in good condition and 

sot them In the I5tb day of January, and at the 
present time they are doing lovely, having already 
leaved out. H. H. Hansen. 

Burlington, Iowa, Jan. 6th, 1921. 

Give me all the advice you can about fruit grow¬ 
ing. Bought plants of you In 1920 and w'as well 
pleased. A. C. Penny. 

Itoosevelt, Utah, Oct., 1921. 

The strawberry plants bought from you last spring 
did remarkably well. 

M. E. Harmston. 

Norwood, N. J., Nov. 3rd. 1921. 

I received the berry and currant bushes in good 
condition and am well pleased. 

W. H. Austin. 

Brookfield, N. Y., Jan. 7th, 1922. 

The berry plants I have had from you have been 
very nice. L. P. Burdick. 

Bast Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 19th. 1921. 

I'm pleased with your fairness and liberality. 
You did something that some other firms would 
crawl out of. C. W. Shelly. 

Bethlehem, Pa., 1-26-1922. 

I wish you would send me one of your catalogues. 
The plants I got from you in 1921. namely, Ersklns 
Park, SL Regia, Idaho raspberries; Himalaya 
Berry, Winfield raspberry, asparagus; practically 
every plant grew and they were In fine condition 
when they came. I certainly am pleased with them. 
Only wish I had more gr<»und so I could plant many 
more kinds. Will recommend you to my neighbors 
and friends. 

roqra truly. 

E. M. Moyer. 

St. Henry, Ohio, Feb. 2nd, 1922. 

I received about 600 raspberry plants of you last 
spring and they were fine and growed good. 1 
should like to know if you have some quart baskets. 
I will need some more of your plants in the spring 

Leo H. Kobner. 



fill Stnwberry Bows 




and other supplies, as early as possible. 





Pksklna Rnkine Park Kaupberry Id the Fall 

Mr. Norman, the man who discovered the Brsklne Park says: “This variety Is a heavy and con¬ 
tinuous cropper, sending out bunches of fruit all down the canes and a very heavy feeder, likes lots 
of manure, and a few good waterings during July helps out. Tell your customers not to expect big 
results until they get guud strong canes. I am getting lots of berries now (Aug. ttd, aud expe«t 

to continue till hard frost.” Bxtract from a letter from Mr. Norman received lust August, 1919. 





We only the very beet and meet 
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ORDER SHEET—Plta«e use this sheet In ordering Plants. 


L. J. FARMER, PuUsId, Oswego G)., New York 


Please forward by . 

State whether wanted by Mall. Bxpreee er PYeifirbt 

Hlxp. or Prt. Office . 

.Name . 

Post Office .. 

CouMty . State . 

R. R. or Bxp. Line. 

Forward on or about . . 

Amount Enclosed 

Post Office order $. 

Exp. Money Order $. 

Draft or Check $. 

Cash <. 

Stamps $. 

Total % . 

Date . 

QUANTITY 

vARimes 

PRICK 












































































































































































carefully selected garden, field aad Hewer seeds. 
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High Bred Nitrogen Gathering Bacteria 

ALWAYS INOCULATB ALL YOUR LBGUMB SEEDS IV YOU WANT THE BIGGEST YIELD AND 
■ftHB MAXIMUM FERTILIZING VALUE. NO MATTER HOW BIG A CROP YOU ARB GETTING. 
FARMOGBRM WILL IMPROVE IT AND INCREASE THE AMOUNT OF NITROGEN STORED UP 
FOR FUTURE USB IN THE FORM OF NODUI.BS' ON THE ROOTS. 

WE CARBY FARMOOEBM for Alfalfa, VetcheH, I’eanoU. all Clovera, 

Peas and every variety of field and garden Peas and Beans 



FARMOGERM bacteria have been bred up for eleven years in the laboratory by a great expert. They 
have been grown, sorted and developed until they are many times more active than the ordinary* bac¬ 
teria you And in the soil. 


Note the bottle with the 
Patented Ventilating Stop- 
per. This Insares the bac¬ 
teria being alive and active 
for at least five years. 
Tliere Is only one FARMO- 
OE.MR; accept no Nobstitutea. 



Thb* exclusive FAHMO- 
GEKM feature Is yoar in- 
Nurance for thorough Inoc¬ 
ulation. FARMOOERU Is 
always fresh. It Is easy and 
simple to use. Full direc¬ 
tions are on every bottle. 


Smith and Ray. Seed Dealers, of Canton. Miss., write us—•‘The Farmogerm inoi-ulated Crimson 
Clover gave a much niier stand in every way and upon digging up the rimt.s I fnuini same were covered 
with many tm>re noduh's than the other Clover." 


PRICES 


1-Acre Size—$2.00 


5—Acre Size—$8.00 


1-4 Acre Size—SOcta. 



























Ita.skot of Nt*v*TiaiI Kverbearlujp Strawberrlen 


THK NEW KVEKKEAKING 8TRAWKEKKY 
"NEVERFAIL*^ 

Thl« new Pall or Everbearinjr strawberry Is a 
seedling produced by the veteran strawberry ex¬ 
pert, Mr. D. J. Miller of Mlllersburg, Ohio. Mr. 
Miller Is well known as an originator and expert In 
producing seedlings, being the originator of the 
'•Plum Farmer” Raspberry and the “King Edv.'ard’* 
strawberry and other lesser valuable kinds. 

The “Neverfall” Is a seedling of the Bubach, 
hand pollenated with the Superb. It was produced 
with a lot of 600 seedlings in 1912, all of them being 
discarded but No. 200 which was named “Never- 
fall.” The Neverfall gets Its large size and produc¬ 
tiveness from the Buback, Its vigor, beautiful color 
and thriftiness of plant from the Superb. 

It Is claimed by Mr. Miller that the plants of 
Neverfall are as vigorous and make as many new 
runners to the plant as Superb and that It la three 
times as productive of fruit as the Superb. He 
claims that It Is by far the most productive and 
profltabla fall fruiter; and as a spring fruiter, it Is 
the most productive strawberry In existence. It 
fruits on the young plants in the fall while Superb 
does not. 

My attention was first called to the new ever- 
bearing seedling by a passage in a letter from 
Matthew Crawford, the great Strawberry and Gla¬ 
dioli expert of Ohio. Mr. Miller had sent .Mr. Craw- 
f<ird a few plants to test with the understanding 
chat the plants were to be destroyed if .Mr. Craw¬ 


ford did not wish to Introduce it. Mr. Crawford 
wrote me that he was out of the strawberry plant 
business and was devoting what little energy he 
had left to Gladiolus culture, but If I was still in¬ 
terested In everbearing strawberries, the New 
Seedling No. 200 produced by D. J. Miller, was by 
far the best one that he had ever te.sted and he 
had tested all that had t>een offered to the public 
so far. I wrote to Mr. Miller at once, and Mr. 
Miller sent me a few plants to test In the spring of 
1918. These and the plants sent to Mr. Crawford 
(which have been destroyed) are the only plants 
which have gone out, so far. from the originator’s 
grounds. These plants sent u.s have made a fine 
healthy growth and fruited continuously throughout 
the summer and past fall and were full of fruit 
when winter came. It was by far the most vigor¬ 
ous maker of plants and the moat productive of 
fruit of any fall bearing strawberry that we fruited 
In 1918 ami we fruited Francis, .Vmericus, Superb, 
Minnesota, No. 1017 and Progressive. 

The above appeared in iny 1919 catalogue. The 
Neverfall has proven a great success. We sold 
60,000 plants to one party last fall. The late John 
Lewis Childs wrote us several times about it and 
praised it highly. Mr. David P. Rogers, a leading 
berry grower of Pulaski, N. T. tells us that it is 
by far the most valuable variety in his large col¬ 
lection of varieties, not only as a fall bearer but 
as a summer bearer. We have a fine supply of 
plants. Price, 4 plants. $1.90; 12 for $2.00; 25 for 
$3.00; 190, $10. 







